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SPAIN BEFORE AND AFTER THE ELECTIONS. 


HE General Election held in Spain on November r1gth gave 
the people of that country the first real opportunity they 
have had of expressing their opinion of the Republic. 

This fact, which gives special significance to the success achieved 
by the parties of the Centre and the Right at the polls, should be 
borne in mind when seeking for the explanation of the apparent 
“ swing-over’”’ of public opinion which has eccurred since 1931. 
At the Elections held for the Constituent Cortes in June of that 
year the Socialists emerged as the strongest party in the Chamber, 
while the deputies of the Right did not number 60 in all. In the 
recent Election the position was reversed, and the Socialists secured 
only 58 seats. The Centre parties came to the front, Senor Lerroux’s 
Radicals alone obtaining 104 seats, and even the extreme Right 
groups were represented by larger numbers than the Socialists. 
This, however, is a reflection, not so much of a change over of 
popular support, as of the fact that the electorate in 1933 was 
voting for something quite different from that for which the 
voters of 1931 went to the polls. A consideration of the position 
after the fall of the Monarchy and of the events which have happened 
during the past two and a half years will go far to make this clear, 
and to place the results of last November in their proper proportions. 
And this will be the easier if it is remembered that not only was the 
question before the electors in 1931 a different one, but the electorate 
itself was differently composed. Last November the women of 
Spain voted for the first time, and their numbers, estimated at 
about 8 millions, represent a total at least three-quarters of a 
million more than that of the men.' Their votes are believed to 
have gone very largely to the anti-Socialist candidates, largely 
because they are, in general, more faithful to the Church, but 
also owing to dissatisfaction at the failure of the Government to 
provide educational facilities for their children to replace those 
lost to them through the closing of the Church schools. 


But in order to understand what has brought about the political 
situation revealed by recent events it is necessary to go back for 
a moment to the elections of 1931. At that time the issue before 
the electorate was a clear one. A new Constitution was needed, 
to secure to the Spanish people the rights which the downfall of the 
Directorate and then of the Monarchy had placed within their grasp, 
and a Constituent Cortes had to be elected to undertake the work 
of drafting it. The electors knew nothing of the Socialists, as a 
Parliamentary party strong enough to make its influence felt in all 
legislation, but they did know that they should not vote for the 
Monarchists or other extreme Right parties if they wished to see 





(1) The electorate is estimated to number well over 15 million in all, everyone 
of 23 years of age and upwards being enfranchised. In some centres women very 
much outnumber men; Madrid, for example, has 131 women voters for every 
100 men. 
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the Republic established on a secure foundation. Approval or 
non-approval of the Republic was in reality the only question 
before them, and in any case the Right elements were out of favour, 
as identified with the old régime, whether of Monarch or Dictator, 
As a matter of fact only a few remnants of the old political parties 
of the Right remained in being, whereas the Socialists, on the 
other hand, were not only the best organised party in the country, 
but were also the only one working on modern lines. As for the 
Revolutionary Committee which took control at the crisis of April, 
1931 and directed the fall of King Alfonso, it was composed of 
men of very diversified outlook, who had only one thing in common. 


As a contrast to June, 1931, the issue last November was that 
of Socialism versus anti-Socialism, since it might be said without 
undue exaggeration that all Spaniards are now Republicans. This 
sharp division has only become clear of recent months, as the 
results of the Socialist influence in the Government and Cortes 
have been seen; the issue will have to be fought out, and for- 
tunately for the country it is no longer a case of victory going either 
to the extreme Right or to the extreme Left, the presence of influ- 
ential Centre parties in the Cortes being a guarantee that moderate 
solutions will, if possible, be found for the more acute problems before 
the country. 

How it has come about that the issue was so narrowed by the 
end of 1933, even if only temporarily, must now be shown. The 
Constituent Cortes was occupied for the first 6 months of its session 
in drafting the Constitution, and the first point to notice about 
this is that the result produced represented a break with the past 
more complete than the feeling of the country probably warranted. 
This was due largely to the fact that the Socialist members of the 
Drafting Committee! were far more active than their colleagues, 
and that the Republican groups in the Cortes formed a coalition 
with the Socialists (who numbered 117) in order to obtain a secure 
majority in the House, while there were three Socialists in the 
Cabinet.* 

As instances of the socialistic character of the Constitution 1t 
is only necessary to cite provisions such as Article 44, which laid 
it down that the proprietorship of all national sources of wealth 
belonged to the State, which for the time being recognised private 
property, but would proceed gradually to its socialisation. Spain 
was declared to be ‘‘ a democratic Republic of workers of all classes,’ 
professing no official religion, while civil marriage, the right of 
divorce, and lay education were all instituted. Equally important 
as showing the drastic character of the change was the provision 
for the nationalisation of the property of the Jesuits, the strict 















































(1) The Chairman of the Committee was a Socialist, as were 5 of the members 
They formed themselves into a sub-committee which did most of the work. 

(2) These were all men exerting considerable influence, i.e., Senor Prieto (Finance, 
Senor Fernando de los Rios (Education), and Senor Caballero (Labour). 
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supervision of the activities and finances of all other religious 
Orders, the prohibition against engaging in trade, industry or 
teaching, and the extinction, within two years, of the Budget for 
subsidies to the clergy.' 

The Article (No. 26) in which the more drastic of these provisions 
were contained was passed by the Cortes in the face of the strong 
disapproval of many members of the Cabinet, and in consequence 
the Prime Minister, Senor Zamora, and the Minister of the Interior, 
Senor Maura, resigned. This was on October 14th, 1931, and 
Senor Azana, who was then asked to form a Cabinet, accepted 
the task and for nearly two years was responsible for the policy 
of the Government. 

He is not a Socialist, and as leader of the Accion Republicana 
had only a small following in the Cortes—never as many as 30 
deputies—so he set about organising a grouping of parties which 
would give him a key position. By forming his ‘‘ Republican 
Alliance’ composed of Radicals, Federals and his own party he 
secured between 145 and 155 votes in a House of 462 members, and 
since the Socialists gave him their support when they saw the 
direction in which his policy was moving, he was always sure of a 
majority. This stood him in good stead on more than one occasion, 
but it ended by destroying his position, as must be shown later. 


He justified his support of the anti-clerical measures in the 
Constitution by saying that Spain had ceased to be Catholic, and 
the Republic therefore had the right to transform the State in 
accordance with this new manifestation of the public spirit. As 
time went on, however, he was compelled to resort in an ever 
increasing degree to measures of force (to which he was able to 
give a legalistic character through his command of a Parliamentary 
majority) to give effect to laws of a socialistic or anti-clerical nature 
and to maintain order in a seriously unsettled country. Only a 
few days after he had taken office the Cortes passed a Law for the 
Defence of the Republic, which gave the Government semi-dictatorial 
powers to deal with instigations to violence or law-breaking. 

Senor Azana has been described as the only leader which the 
evolution produced, and he certainly needed all his powers of 
leadership if he was to make headway with the formidable pro- 
gramme before him. He was early accused of exercising a form 
of dictatorship, and of being dependent on the Civil Guard. Unfor- 
tunately he had to deal with obstruction from the Right, at the 
same time as he was compelled to use force against violence and 
irresponsible agitation from the extreme Left, extending even to 
murder and other outrages by Anarchists and Syndicalists. 


In the face of these difficulties his achievements in ‘‘ making 
over” the old Spain may well be regarded as remarkable. Hardly 





(1) This came into force last December, and it was estimated that it deprived 
49,000 priests of their State allowances. 
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a department of life, political, social, economic or religious was 
left untouched, and in each case the change was a radical one. 
He had to deal with the following major problems: (1) Land 
reform. This included the expropriation of large landowners whose 
loyalty to the Republic was under suspicion and who were neglecting 
the cultivation of part of their land. After he had been in office 
for not much more than a year it was estimated that 1,700,000 
acres, about half the land available for expropriation, had been 
taken over by the State, and compensation paid, though not to 
those disloyal to the Republic.'' An Institute of Agrarian Reform 
was set up to arrange for the management of the estates taken 
over, but the process of organisation and survey was bound to be 
a slow one. Distribution only began last September, and the 
result has been that great dissatisfaction is felt by the peasants, 
most of whom do not appreciate the fact that the passage of a 
law by Parliament is not the same thing as its execution ; there 
have accordingly been many cases of violent seizures of land by 
impatient peasants, who have been giving the Government no 
credit for what it has done. As the landlords, on their side, can 
hardly be expected to be grateful, the result has been loss of popu- 
larity by the Cabinet from both sides, while in addition its economic 
difficulties have been aggravated by the refusal of the landlords to 
pay taxes or to cultivate more of their land than was absolutely 


necessary. 


At the same time, until the land system in the centre and 
south, especially in Castile, Andalusia, and Estremadura, has 
been radically reformed, the Republic cannot hope to have a sound 
economic foundation. Spain is still an agricultural country, with 
75 per cent. of its people living on the soil, and it is calculated 
that about 60 per cent. of this is uncultivated. And this is especially 
the case in the Regions just mentioned, where vast estates are 
left half untouched by landlords who prefer to get a comparatively 
small profit (though enough for their own needs) on practically no 
outlay, rather than to spend more on labour, machinery and im- 
provements. This system kept the peasantry at the lowest level 
of existence even in times when emigration was available to take 
off large numbers of them. Now that this outlet is closed, or 
nearly so, the problem has become acute, and it has even been 
said that on its solution depends the future of the Republic. 


Another problem is that of education. Here again it was easier 
to legislate for the abolition of teaching by the clergy than to 
build schools and provide teachers to take their place. In spite 
of this the Government is understood to have added some 9,000 
new schools to those existing in 1931, but at least 27,000 more 





(1) The law was passed in September, 1932, but it was a year before distribution 
of the land to the peasants began. 
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are needed. The salaries of teachers have been raised, but the 
cost of the whole scheme is enormous, and, as already mentioned, 
the slowness with which it can be put into full operation has caused 
the Government to lose the support of many of the women of 


the country. 

Bound up with this problem is that of the status of the religious 
Orders. The Bill depriving them of their privileges was passed 
by the Cortes on March 24th, 1933, when all Church property was 
proclaimed “‘ national property,” though it was not actually con- 
fiscated or diverted from Church uses. In May came the Bill 
forbidding the religious Orders to engage in industry or to teach.* 
As the number engaged in teaching was believed to be over 8,000 
the extent of the upheaval caused by this measure can easily be 
imagined, and this, together with the suppression of the clerical 
Budget, depriving 40,000 priests of their Government subsidies, 
widened the breach between the political parties in the Cortes and 
led to the Government being more closely identified with the 
Socialists. Senor Lerroux and the leaders of six Republican opposi- 
tion Groups—the chief of which were the Radicals and the Con- 
servative Republicans, under Senor Maura—organised a united 
opposition to the anti-clerical laws, and in April last called upon 
the Cabinet to resign, but were powerless in the face of the majority 
in the Cortes. President Zamora himself had no confidence in the 
Cabinet’s policy, but had no means of showing it except by delaying 
his signature of the Church Law to the latest possible moment. 


The economic problem, though not the immediate cause of so 
much dissension in the political arena, was in reality one of the 
most serious of those confronting the Government. An enormous 
public debt had been piled up during the directorate, and nothing 
could be done to reduce this.* A fall in the export trade and in 
the revenue from taxation and the Customs made it, in fact, in- 
creasingly difficult to find revenue, and the deficit in the Budget 
during 1931 amounted to 600 million pesetas. The figures for 
1932 were no better and showed an even larger deficit. The last 
Budget Estimates, passed in December, 1932, provided for an 
expenditure of 4,727 millions, which is again 600 millions over 
the revenue, and actually the deficit is reported to be double that 
amount, as a bond issue of 600 millions is said to be included as an 
item of ordinary revenue.‘ The socialistic tendency of the Govern- 
ment’s policy during 1932 and the first half of 1933 has been blamed 
for the increase in the expenditure figures—Senor Prieto’s scheme 
for the improvement of Madrid, involving the outlay of 800 millions 


(1) In 1931 it was calculated that half the children at school were being educated 
by the Church. Nearly half a million pupils were still attending Catholic schoois 
when the Bill closing them was passed last March. 

(2) This passed the Cortes on May 17th, by 278 votes to 50. 

(3) The public debt at the beginning of 1930 amounted to over 20,000 millions. 

(4) This is not clear from the official Budget figures which, however, show receipts 
under ‘“ monopolies ’’ as over 1,000 millions. 
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(which led to a critic suggesting a change of the name of the capital 
to “‘ Prietrograd ”’) is cited as an instance of unproductive expendi- 
ture undertaken primarily to provide work for the proletariat at 
the expense of the community generally. 

The Government, however, has been able to point to the fact 
that the Budgets of 1932 and 1933 were “ honest’ Budgets, with 
no juggling of figures or recourse to extraordinary budgets, as 
was the case in the past. But this has not prevented it earning 
a good deal of unpopularity, since the very scrupulousness of its 
attitude towards concession hunters, taxpayers, and vested interests 
of various kinds wagunwelcome in some quarters, while the socialistic 
tendency of its plans was distrusted almost throughout the country 
—for, as a nation of agriculturists, petit bourgeotse, rentiers, and 
above all, individualists, with, outside Barcelona, only a very 
limited proletariat, Spaniards at present have little real sympathy 
for Socialism. ? 

Another problem which called for strong action was the Army. 
Under the previous régime it had become a top-heavy organism 
which enjoyed immunity from all civil duties and responsibilities. 
There was a General for every 18 soldiers, and military courts 
exercised the most arbitrary powers, which rendered civilians liable 
to punishment—without redress—for the most trivial offences. 
Senor Azana retired thousands of officers on full pay and made 
promotion depend on merit ; he also repealed the law which gave 
the military courts the right to try anyone who criticised the Army, 
but if the reports of observers on the spot are to be believed, he 
has not succeeded in depriving it of any of its powers of high-handed 
interference or of reducing the “ militarist”’ spirit to order. The 
trial of civilians by military courts still goes on, and among the 
officers a spirit of absolutism is rampant and growing. In short, 
the steps taken to place the Army in its proper position as the 
servant of the State appear to have produced little but a strong 
feeling of resentment against the Government owing to the passing 
of laws which, however, exist only on paper. 

Senor Azana’s most noteworthy achievement is, perhaps, tlie 
settlement of the Catalan question. This has been brought about 
in a manner which has resulted in a compromise between the 
demands of the separatists and the claims of the central Govern- 
ment. Catalonia has not obtained all the machinery of self-govern- 
ment allowed by the Constitution, since the three keys to control— 
budget, police and education—remain in the hands ef Madrid, and 
the policy pursued by the Premier was to make concessions a little 
at a time in return for support for the Cabinet in the Cortes.’ 


The above very short outline of the principal problems dealt 
with during the past two years may help to make clear why it was 





(1) Asindividualists, however, they appear to provide the soil in which Anarchis™ 


and Syndicalism flourish. 
(2) There were 43 members of the Catalan League in the Cortes. 
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that popular support was withdrawn from Senor Azana’s Govern- 
ment. A brief account of the course of events leading up to his 
resignation must be added as an introduction to the political situa- 
tion and state of public feeling revealed by the Elections of November 
last. 


When all the circumstances are examined it is clear that what 
rendered Senor Azana’s position an artificial one was the fact that 
the Cortes did not represent the will or feeling of the country. The 
relative positions of the parties inside that Assembly did not cor- 
respond to their strength outside, and the result was that Senor 
Azana, while able to secure the passage of legislation of a far reaching 
character, could not carry it into effect except by the exercise of 
dictatorial powers. It is noteworthy that he had to call upon the 
Cortes first to pass a Law for the Defence of the Republic, which 
gave him exceptional powers, and later to proclaim a State of 
Prevention—which was done last August—as the sole means of 
dealing with the unrest throughout the country. These provisions 
are the first two steps in a series of three which amount to the 
declaration of Martial Law, the third being the proclamation of a 
state of alarm, which was declared on December goth last owing to 
Anarchist outrages. 


The first concerted attack on the Premier was led by Senor 
Lerroux in January last, when the Socialist character of the legisla- 
tion before the Cortes led the Radical Party to accuse the Govern- 
ment of sacrificing the interests of the country to those of the in- 
dustrial proletariat. There was a great deal of unrest at this period, 
and though this could be attributed chiefly to Anarchist and Syn- 
dicalist plots, the drastic measures which had to be used to suppress 
them brought the Government much unpopularity. Then, just after 
the Religious Orders Bill had been passed, Municipal Elections were 
held throughout the country for one-third of the municipalities. 
The result showed a serious change-over of public feeling, the 
Government candidates being elected in only ten provinces. In 
no less than sixteen the Radicals were successful, while in ten others 
representatives of other Centre or Right parties were returned, so 
that the total of Republican but anti-Government town councillors 
elected was nearly double that of Government supporters. 


The Opposition called upon the Premier to resign, but he replied 
that the political bosses (caciques) were still active in the rural 
districts, and that this was the explanation of his supporters’ 
defeat ; he also asked for a truce in the Cortes until at least the land 
reform and religious congregation laws had been passed, but the 
Opposition refused to agree to this, and Senor Barrios, Senor 
Lerroux’s chief lieutenant as leader of the Radicals, said they would 
continue filibustering until Senor Azana resigned. 


The Premier has already lost the confidence of President Zamora, 
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and when in June he asked for the latter’s approval of a re-organisa- 
tion of the Ministry of Agriculture, the President seized the oppor- 
tunity to withhold this, saying he must consult the party leaders, 
Senor Azana accordingly resigned, and the President then attempted 
to put into operation a plan he was believed to have been considering 
for some time—to give the Premiership to Senor Lerroux, the 
Radical leader, and set up a Government of the Right Centre. The 
strength of the Socialist organisation was then revealed, for their 
leaders at once swore that Senor Lerroux should not enter the 
Cabinet,’ and as the vast majority of the members of the Cortes 
belonged to the Socialist, Radical Socialist,? or Radical Party (that 
is, the Left or Left Centre) the President was compelled either to 
look to the Left for a Premier or order a dissolution. He consulted 
the leaders of 14 groups, 12 of whom are said to have advised against 
an Election, and he accordingly turned to the Socialists. Senors 
Besteiro, Domingo* and Prieto in turn refused the Premiership, 
and Senor Zamora had perforce to call upon Senor Azana again, 
who, after all, was not a Socialist, and he formed a Cabinet not very 
different in composition from its predecessor. 

Another shock to the security of his position was soon to come, 
however, when the elections to the Tribunal of Constitutional 
Guarantees were held. This was at the beginning of September, 
and resulted in the defeat of the Government candidates and a 
majority for the Agrarians (Right) and Radicals. Again Senor 
Lerroux called upon the Government to resign, but Senor Azana 
secured a vote of confidence in the Cortes by 146 votes to 3; as, 
however, the Opposition had walked out in a body the value of the 
vote was problematical, and two days later (September 8th) the 
Premier resigned. 

The President accepted the resignation, because by this time 
the Cortes had been rendered helpless through divisions and the 
apathy of the members, so that it could no longer defy the popular 
opposition to the Socialist policies of the Azana Government—or so 
the President presumably felt. He accordingly sent for Senor 
Lerroux, and this time the Radical leader (on September 12th) 
accepted the task of forming a Ministry excluding the Socialists.* 
He was in difficulties at once, however, because in the Cortes only 
the Radicals supported him, together with a small remnant of the 
Radical-Socialists (the majority of them now went over to Senor 
Azana) and a vote of censure was passed on his Cabinet on October 
3rd, by 189 votes to 91, largely owing to its support by Senor Azana 
and Senor Prieto. Senor Lerroux then resigned, and it was now 








































(1) They were reported to have threatened a general strike if this occurred. 

(2) The Radical-Socialists were at this time co-operating with the Socialists, 
and not with the Radicals. 

(3) Senor Domingo was actually a Radical-Socialist of the Left wing 0! the 
party, which later split off and joined the Accion Republicana. 

(4) Actually the Cabinet included 6 Radicals, 2 Radical-Socialists, ! Leit 
Wing Radical-Socialist, 1 Republican Action, and 1 Independent. 
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clear that so long as the Cortes remained in being no stable Govern- 
ment could be formed, for though it had lost the confidence of the 
country, it still retained enough vitality to defeat every attempt to 
modify or revise the legislation for which it had been responsible 
during the previous two years. Another Cabinet was, indeed, 
formed on October 8th (after a deadlock lasting 5 days) by Senor 
Barrios, but on the following day the President signed a decree for 
a dissolution and fixed the General Election for November roth. 


One of the first moves in the electoral campaign was the forma- 
tion of an anti-Socialist Front. The parties of the Right decided 
on a common list of candidates, which included Senor Gil Robles 
(Accion Popular) and Senor Sotelo, Minister of Finance under 
General Primo de Rivera. Their programme has at its head the 
revision of the anti-clerical and Socialist legislation,' including even 
some of the Articles of the Constitution, and the moving spirit 
behind the coalition was Senor Robles, who is now considered to 
hold the key position as leader of the Agrarians and Accion Popular 
with 148 seats in the new Cortes.* 

As showing the complexity of the issue before the electors— 
though this, in reality, resolved itself into the alternatives of socialism 
or anti-socialism—there were 2,000 candidates on November roth, 
representing no less than 40 parties or groups. Voting is by pro- 
portional representation and there is one deputy to each 50,000 
inhabitants. In cases where no candidate secures 40 per cent. of 
the votes a second ballot is held, and this was, in fact, necessary in 
the case of 17 constituencies. 

The tables appended to this article show how radically the 
new Cortes differs from the old. The Right parties are now more 
numerous than either the Left or Centre, but the Centre, with 
167 seats, is in a strong position, especially as the Agrarians (86 
seats) at once promised to support a Radical Cabinet if it were 
formed.* The result was that when the President offered Senor 
Lerroux the Premiership he was able to accept and to form a 
Cabinet (on December 17th) with 7 Radical Ministers. The Socialists 
are, at present, out of the picture—they caused much resentment 
by giving out hints during the election that they might upset by 
force an adverse result in the poll, and since then they have been 
reported to be seeking to secure a united front with the Anarcho- 
Syndicalists and Communists—a report, which if true, would 
appear to show a complete lack of any sense of responsibility. 

Senor Lerroux’s position appears secure. Besides the Agrarians 
he is sure of the support of Senor Maura and the Conservative (or 
Right) Republicans, and the Accion Popular are said to be offering 





(1) This had already been taken in hand within a few days of the new governs 
ment taking office. Vide The Times of January 2nd, page 9. 

(2) The Right groups taken together have about 207 seats in all. 

(3) This was regarded as important as implying a definite acceptance of the 
Republic by this party of the Right. 
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no objection to his Cabinet. The Socialists evidently attempted 
to travel too fast and too far, and as soon as the country had re- 
covered from the upheaval attending the fall of the Monarchy, it 
realised this fact and called a halt. ; 


The course of events during the past year was well summed 
up by an American observer in the following words :— 


“The revolutionary intent of the Constitutional Cortes was 
wrecked on the two rocks of Church and land. The process was 
this: First, Parliament determined to effect reforms; second, 
opposition within Parliament prolonged discussion and postponed 
action, while the press, almost entirely hostile, cried that the 
national economy was being ruined and that Azana and the Socialists 
were to blame; third, the struggle in the Cortes was translated 
into a feeling of insecurity among the landlords, who thereupon 
hoarded, refrained from undertaking any but urgent labour, and 
often even allowed the land to remain fallow; which in tum 
increased unemployment, aggravated the crisis, caused revolt, 
strikes, destruction; next, the Government in defence used the 
police and the Civil Guard, jail and repression. Ultimately, popular 
feeling turned against Azana and the Socialists.” 

HL. 


— 


(1) See Current History, December, 1933. ‘‘ Spain’s Venture in Democracy.” 
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COMPOSITION OF THE CORTES, 1931 & 1933. 


Constituent Cortes. Met on July 14th, 1931. 
The number of members of each of the principal parties or groups 
was as follows :-— 
Agrarians ta oi ‘ein —— deputies | Representing 
Basque-Navarre 16 a the Richt. 
No party, but usually voting Right .. a . | — 
Radicals... ope aoe ase ine OF 
Progressives... ~~ yon ae | Representing 
Conservative Republicans — ios. Se . the Centre. 
Federals eee oe oes eee 9 
Socialists a“ aA ie oo SE ) 
Radical Socialists : 59 
Accion Republicana (or Left : Repub- | Representing 
licans) pee . - @ the Left. 
Catalan Left ... ni oo i” ae 
Galician Left ... o- we one ae 


Independents ... sais ood wn OS 


Senor Azana formed a Republican Alliance composed of Radicals, 
Federals and Left Republicans (his own Group), representing a total 
| of 145-155 members, while he also had the support of the Socialists. 


The Right Groups never numbered more than some 60 in all. 





Cortes of December, 1933. 
Agrarians a tee os a wer) 
Accion Popular oa a _ Representing 
Traditionalists and Monarchists a) ee | the Right. 
Basque Nationalists ... eee ne 7/5 
Others ... a _— see — 2 
Radicals.. tel as ial .-. 104 
Catalan League . ove <- 
Conservative Republicans feu ie 
Liberal Democrats... ied om 
Independent Republicans _... =. 
Progressives... pale _ etc ae 
Socialists di iad as 
Catalan Left (Esquerra) ” cont. SD ea.-<0 
Galician Left ... 6 Representing 
Accion thts cc (or Left. Repub- | the Left. 
licans) sve __ of 
Others ... see ose ees eee 7 ”» 


Representing 
the Centre. 








Senor Robles, leader of the Accion Popular, organized, in 
February, 1933, the Confederation of Autonomous Rights (generally 
known as C.E.D.A.) for the defence of Conservative interests, and 
included in it nearly all the Right Groups. 
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Senor Lerroux and Senor Barrios have generally been identified 















































* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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with the Radicals, Senor Maura with the Conservative (or Right) : 
Republicans, and Sefor Azana with the Republican Action. 

During the autumn the Radical Socialists split into two groups, I 
one anti-Marxist under Senor Ordas, and the other Left Republican, , 
under Senor Domingo. ! 

It is not possible to list the membership of the two Cortes in a 
way that will provide a comparative table of party strengths ; this a 
is precluded by the frequent formation of new groups, and by t 
changes in the style and title of the parties themselves. . 

DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 2 
} 
American Journal of International Law, dated October, 1933. an 
1. Agreements between the United States and Haiti. August 5th, 1931, and P 
August 7th, 1933. : 
2. Treaties of Non-Aggression between the U.S.S.R. and Estonia (May 4th, Pa 
1932), Finland (January 21st, 1932), France (November 29th, 1932), Latvia ab: 
(February 5th, 1932), Poland (July 25th, 1932). 
3. Conciliation Conventions between the U.S.S.R. and Estonia (June 16th, of 
1932), France (November 29th, 1932), Germany (January 25th, 1929), 
Poland (November 23rd, 1932). 
4. Protocols extending existing Non-aggression Treaties between the U.S.S.R the 
and Lithuania of September 28th, 1926 (May 6th, 1931), and Germany of 
April 24th, 1926 (June 24th, 1931). Lib 
5. Conventions for the Definition of Aggression between Estonia, Latvia, 
Poland, Rumania, Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan and the U.S.S.R. (July 3rd, 
1933), between Czechoslavakia, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Turkey and the Au: 
U.S.S.R. (July 4th, 1933), and between Lithuania and the U.S.S.R. (July | 
L’Europe Nouvelle, dated December oth, 1933. on 

The Origins of the War. 15th Volume of French documents (Vol. vi., 3rd series). it a 
L’Europe Nouvelle, dated December 16th, 1933. The 

Debt instalments due on December 15th, 1933. F 

1. Letter from the British Ambassador to the Secretary of State of the Al 
U.S.A. November 6th, 1933. l 
2. Reply of the Secretary of State. November 6th, 1933. com: 
3. Text of the statement made by the President of the U.S.A. November erou 
7th, 1933. tit 
FORTHCOMING EVENTS. = 
Jan. 8th *Financial Committee of the League _... Geneva cond 
ws 8th *Advisory Committee of Experts on Slavery Geneva agere 
» 5th *78th Session of the League Council Geneva : 
» 18th *Permanent Central Opium Board Geneva F 
» 8th *Standing Order Committee, I.L.O. Geneva set at 
» 20th *Financial Committee, I.L.O. ide st ... Geneva Belg; 
» 21st *General Commission of the Disarmament elg) 
Conference ... Geneva D 
os Sand *65th Session of the ‘Governing Body, L.L.O. Geneva - 
» 22nd *Committee on the Allocation of League Expenses Geneva rh ts 
o wih *Migrations Committee, I.L.0. ... Geneva 0 the 
a Permanent Committee of High Commission for securl 
Refugees from Germany London out th 
Feb. — *Committee of Experts on Native ‘Labour, LL. O. Geneva De 
May st Conference of the Union for the Protection of f 
Industrial Property : ..- London of the 
De 








T5 
CHRONOLOGY. 


Afghanistan. 
December 6th—A new Cabinet was formed, with Sardar Muhamad 
Hashim Khan as Prime Minister, and Sardar Faiz Muhamed Khan as 


Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Argentina. 

December 14th.—The Government authorised the Foreign Minister 
to sign the Kellogg Treaty on condition that the U.S. Government signed 
the South American Non-Aggression Pact, already signed by 10 Central 
and South American countries (the Argentine, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, 
Paraguay, Uruguay, Honduras, Guatemala, Nicaragua and Venezuela). 

December 29th.—Martial law was proclaimed throughout the country, 
following on an attempted rising by Radicals, which was suppressed by 
the Government. The centre of the movement was Santa Fé Province, 
and the provincial Government ordered the arrest of Dr. Alvear, former 
President of the Republic, and of a number of leaders of the Radical 
Party. (The Party Convention had recently declared that they would 
abstain from taking part in the elections.) 

At Rosario disturbances took place, resulting in considerable loss 
of life, and 60 arrests were made. 

The leaders of the rising were described as Irigoyenits, named after 
the deposed President Irigoyen. 

December 30th._—Fighting with insurgents occurred at Paso de Los 
Libres, where the Government forces reported a victory. 


Austria. 

December 15th.—Herr Dollfuss received the leaders of the Heimatschutz 
and heard their views on the situation in the provinces. This followed 
on a meeting of the organisation, under Prince Starhemberg, at which 
it was decided that they would continue to fight Marxism in all its forms. 
The Heimatschutz, it was announced, were firmly resolved to plant an 
“Austrian Fascism ”’ in the country. 

December 16th.—Herr Dollfuss was understood to have accepted the 
command of the Sturmscharen, the Catholic and Monarchist armed 
group led by Dr. Schuschnigg, the Minister of Justice. 

December 22nd.—The Austrian Bishops’ Conference issued a pastoral 
letter denouncing many aspects of National-Socialism and praising 
Herr Dollfuss’ effort to create a “‘ great Catholic State.” The letter 
condemned ‘‘ Nazi racial madness,”’ the “‘ unchristian sterilisation law,” 
aggressive anti-Semitism, and extreme State nationalism. 

January 1st, 1934.—Herr Frauenfeld, the Austrian Nazi leader, was 
set at liberty following the quashing of the charges against him. 


Belgium. 


December 7th—Speaking in the Senate the Minister of Defence, 
supporting the estimates of 750 million francs (£6,465,000) for the defences 
of the country, said they were faced with the necessity of ensuring its 
security against a renewal of aggression like that of 1914, and he pointed 
out that Switzerland had just taken measures of precaution and defence. 

December 12th.—The Government decided not to pay the instalment 
of the Debt due to the U.S.A. on December 15th. 

December 22nd.—The Chamber adopted, by 86 votes to 50, the 
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Government Bill providing 759 million francs for the Eastern frontier 
fortifications. (The Bill had already been passed by the Senate.) 

December 28th—M. Hymans in Paris and issue of a statement 1 
the disarmament situation. (See France.) 


Bolivia. 

December 12th.—Reports re defeat of Bolivian forces in the Gran 
Chaco. (See Paraguay.) 

December 16th.—The Government was reported to have accepted 
the arbitration formula drawn up by the League Commission for the 
settlement of the dispute with Paraguay. 

December 22nd.—Allegations of violation of the armistice by Para- 
guayan forces. (See League of Nations.) F 


Brazil. 
December 29th.—The Foreign Minister, Dr. Franco, and the Minister 
of Finance resigned. 


Bulgaria. 
December toth.—Visit of the King and Premier to Belgrade. (See 
Yugo-Slavia.) 
December 12th—The King received the Yugo-slav Prime Minister 
in audience. 


China. 

December 7th.—Several Nanking warships arrived at the mouth of 
the Min River, and all foreigners in Fukien were stated to have left the 
area of possible hostilities. Heavy concentrations of troops were reported 
near the Kwangtung border. 

The Canton Government was understood to have promised Nanking 
to remain neutral as regards Fukien, but to be willing to continue the 
campaign against the Communists. 

December 8th.—Yenping and two other towns in the upper Min River 
district were occupied by Communist forces, and it was reported in Peking 
that the ranks of the rgth Route Army were being augmented by bands 
of Communists from Kiangsi. 

December 15th.—Another attack was made on the Trans-Siberian 
express near Tsitsihar by bandits, and 13 people were killed. 

A combined force of 1,000 Japanese and Manchukuo troops entered 
east Chahar. General Ho Ying-chin, the Minister of War, who asked 
the Japanese Embassy for an explanation, was informed that Kuyuan 
had been occupied temporarily in order to suppress bandits in the border 
region. 

December 18th.—It was understood in Peking that the object of the 
Manchukuo force (to clear out 300 irregulars from a village near Dolo-Nor) 
had been achieved, and that the force had withdrawn again. 

December 21st.—The Fukien forces were reported to be moving 
northward. The Nanking forces in North Fukien were stated to be much 
superior in numbers. 

December 22nd.—Nanking aeroplanes bombed Changchow, Fukien, 
and fighting was reported from the Chekiang border, where Fukien troops 
were dispersed. 

December 24th.—Foochow was bombed from the air and considerable 
damage caused, while further attacks were also made on Changchov. 
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Eugene Chen issued a manifesto charging Chiang Kai-shek with using 
aeroplanes, bought with public subscriptions to defend the country 
against the Japanese, to suppress the people’s movement and to 
“massacre his own countrymen.” 

Communist forces were reported to be co-operating with the roth 
Route. Army in Fukien. 

December 27th.—Naval forces belonging to Nanking were reported 
to be holding the mouth of the Min River, with the object of making 
possible the landing of Nanking troops. 

In Foochow it was denied that the ‘“ People’s Government ” had 
made any arrangement with the Communists, but it was believed to 
be asking for a loan of 1 million dollars a month from Canton, as well 
as for the continuance of the former subsidy to the rgth Route Army. 

In Chahar a notorious bandit chief was reported to have looted 
Chihcheng, and anxiety was felt in Peking owing to the fact that the 
Japanese forces which had recently entered the Kuyuan area had not 
wholly withdrawn. 

Publication of ‘‘ Report on trade and economic conditions in China.” 
(See Great Britain.) 

December 29th.—Reports were current that the Nanking forces had 
occupied Amoy. 

December 31st.—Government forces claimed the capture of Yenping, 
Tashun and Ningyang, on the Fukien border. 

The Fukien Government was reported to have imposed new taxes 
and levies on trade to meet war expenses. 

January 1st, 1934.—The Nanking Government requested the Powers 
to withdraw their nationals from Foochow and Amoy. 


Czechoslovakia. 

December 10th.—Dr. Benes, who was on tour in Slovakia, received at 
Kosice M. Titulescu, who made a broadcast speech in which he said that 
territorial revision of the Treaties meant war. He added, “‘ We are also 
against the churlish and infamous propaganda which is now being made. 
If we are forced to help in the defence of Czechoslovakian soil we shall 
do it. I solemnly declare that King Carol is a defender of peace.”” He 
also said that the Little Entente, already a political reality, would soon 
become an economic reality. 

Dr. Benes gave a lecture on the political situation, in which he 
emphasized the practical impossibility of reforming the League Covenant, 
and insisted on the principle of absolute equality for all members, whether 
big or small. The hegemony of Great Powers, either collectively or of 
individual groups, was an unacceptable proposition. 

December 11th.—An official statement was issued to the effect that the 
two Foreign Ministers were in full agreement that the League Covenant 
must be upheld in its existing form. Territorial revision, also, would not 
be tolerated by the Little Entente. 

P December 15th.—Dr. Benes’s statement to the press in Paris. (See 
*rance.) 

December 17th.—Issue of joint statement by M. Paul-Boncour and 

Dr. Benes. (See France.) 


Ecuador. 
December 16th—Don José Ibarra was elected President of the 
Republic. 
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Finland. 


January ist. 1934.—Decrees were issued terminating the Trade 
Treaty with Germany (which provided for low tariffs for imports from 
Germany), and raising the duties on a large number of goods from coun- 
tries with which treaties did not exist. 

The Government decided to give notice terminating the shipping 
convention with Germany. 

France. 

December 7th.—During the Parliamentary debate on the financial 
programme M. Marchandeau said it was impossible to balance the Budget 
by economies alone, as quite 50 per cent. of the expenditure was incapable 
of compression. 

M. Bonnet said the situation was serious, but could be saved if the 
Chamber would support the Government ; if, however, a new crisis 
followed, owing to failure to balance the Budget, there was a risk that 
events might move too fast for them. There were already rumours that 
France was about to abandon the gold standard ; the Government had 
no intention of doing so, and would continue to oppose inflation, but the 
Budget must be balanced if these good intentions were to be realised, 

December 8th.—The Socialists left the Chamber in a body, after 
protesting against the rejection of their policy. M. Vincent-Auriol 
explained that the Bill did not satisfy them, but they did not wish to 
overthrow the Government and so play into the hands of the reactionaries. 

M. Paul-Boncour made a statement to the press regarding the pro- 
posals for the reform of the League, in which he pointed out that no 
definite proposal had, so far, been placed before them, but if it were they 
would, of course, study it carefully. 

Certain Articles of the Covenant—4, 6, 12, 13 and 15—had already 
been modified. They would gladly collaborate in any proposal to study 
the question of further adaptation, provided that there was no inter- 
ference with the very basis of the League, respect for the rights of all, 
and of their common share in the organisation of peace. 

He himself considered that the League combined in the happiest 
way the principle of equality between nations with the realities of the 
situation, in which the Great Powers, without the reproach of domination, 
held permanent seats on the Council. So far, however, any proposal for 
reforming the League had tended in the opposite direction, towards the 
policy of permanent seats and towards a more complete democratization 
of the Covenant, but he believed that any such proposals would endanger 
the solidity of the League. 

The pacts they had signed all fell within its framework, and they were 
indissolubly linked up with its machinery. It would be necessary to 
remake all their understandings and pacts if the League were to disappear. 

December gth—During the debate on the financial programme thie 
Government put the question of confidence twice while Article 6 was 
being discussed, and secured a large majority on both occasions. On 
a division on the first paragraph (imposing a levy on all officials’ salaries 
and allowances of from 2 to 8 per cent.) M. Chautemps was successful 
by 403 votes to 63. On the Article as a whole he secured a majority 0! 
203 (345 votes to 142). 

The first division was preceded by an appeal by the Premier in which 
he began by denying that he was influenced by the menaces of any extra- 
parliamentary body (the Federation of Officials and the Cartel of State 
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Employees were reported to have been boasting that they had brought 
down the two previous Cabinets), and impressed on the Chamber the 
importance of the decision they were about to take. The Budget could 
not wait, and the State employees, who enjoyed security of tenure, 
should, he urged, think of the small peasants and shopkeepers. It was 
not a vote only on Article 6 that they were taking, but also on the 
question of a new Ministerial crisis. 

Article 6 was finally adopted, after M. Tardieu had rallied the Oppo- 
sition sufficiently to bring about an increase in the adverse vote from 
63 to 142, by pointing out that the Government’s financial plans were 
not drastic enough. The existing deficit was really much more than 
6 milliards, he maintained, and the position would be just as bad as ever 
within a few months time. While recent Governments had economized 
to the extent of 10 milliards, they had borrowed 32 milliards. 

During the discussion on later Articles, the rapporteur of the Budget 
referred to the total deficit as being 16 milliards. In explanation he said 
the deficit of 6 milliards odd was that for 1934 only, and the balance 
had been inherited from the Budgets of 1932 and 1933. 

M. Paul-Boncour received M. Avenol, who was on his way to London 
to discuss there also the position at Geneva, in preparation for the 
Council meeting in January. 

December 11th.—After an all night sitting the Chamber adopted the 
Finance Bill by 280 votes to 175. The Socialists abstained, representing 
140 votes. The Right Centre and the Right, together with most of the 
Flandin group, voted against the Bill. 

December 14th.—Dr. Benes arrived in Paris on an official visit. 

December 15th.—On leaving the Quai d’Orsay Dr. Benes informed the 
press that “‘ For us the League of Nations means the League as it now is, 
or no League at all... . All the world knows Czechoslovakia’s point 
of view on that subject, which is based not on particularist interest, but 
on much deeper reasons. For us there can be no question of reorganising 
the League.”’ 

It was announced that the negotiations with Switzerland for estab- 
lishing a new régime in the Free Zones of Pays de Gex and Upper Savoy 
had been concluded, with an arrangement by which free entry into 
Switzerland was accorded to the agricultural products of the Free Zones. 
A number of industrial and agricultural products were also to be imported 
without duty from the Free Zones, but subject to yearly quotas. 

The new arrangement was to come into force on January Ist, when the 
French frontier posts would be withdrawn to the boundary of the Free 
Zones as fixed by the Treaty of Vienna in 1815. 

December 17th.—A joint statement was issued by M. Paul-Boncour 
and Dr. Benes in which it was made clear that they were agreed that, 
whatever might be the outcome of the disarmament conversations, they 
must be brought back to Geneva for final settlement. Both statesmen 
reaffirmed their faith in the League, and agreed “‘ they would stand by 
it, even if they were the last of the faithful.” 

Reforms of the League were only possible within the fundamental 
principles of its present Constitution. There was, in fact, no need to 
reform the Covenant, but it might be possible to improve the machinery 
with which the League did its work. 

M. Paul-Boncour declared that there was nothing mutually exclusive 
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in the discussions at Geneva and the parallel and supplementary con- 
versations ; the results of the latter must be placed at the service of the 
League. He then gave an account of the conversations which had taken 
place between him and Dr. Benes on the reorganisation of Centra] 
Europe. The French memo. of September roth and the Italian of 
September 28th still afforded the material for the solution of this problem. 
Exchanges of views were going on between France and Italy, Austria and 
Czechoslovakia, and the Little Entente countries, while a Czech delegation 
was in Paris to negotiate a commercial treaty with France. 

In conclusion Dr. Benes expressed his satisfaction that the relations 
between his country and France had never been more solid than they now 
were. 

December 18th.—The Senate began its debate on the Finance Bill, and 
M. Régnier, rapporteur to the Finance Committee, after criticising its 
terms in detail, declared that the Treasury would find great difficulty in 
financing ordinary expenditure during the coming year, burdened as it 
was with debt charges and maturities which brought the requirements up 
to about 19 milliard francs. It was plain, he said, that the Treasury 
would have to go to the market for a loan of at least 20 milliards in the 
early months of 1934, and before that operation could succeed, confidence 
would have to be restored by the balancing of the Budget. 

December 19th.—The Chamber adopted, by 449 votes to 147, a Bill 
introduced by the rapporteur to the Army Committee, authorizing the 
Government to retard by 4 months, instead of 3, the calling up age of 
conscripts during the years 1934 and 1935, in order to allow the 
“hoarding ’’ of man-power for the years 1936-40, when the full effects 
of the war period birth-rate would be felt. 

(Under the existing system there were expected to be only 116,000 
recruits in 1936, as against the normal average of 250,000. By raising the 
recruiting age of 21 years by 3 months as from 1934 the Government had 
already—the previous summer—partly solved the problem. The new 
Bill raised the average age from 21} to 21 years and 4 months. By 
“saving up”’ recruits in this manner and by certain other measures— 
such as enlistment of volunteers, the number of recruits during the lean 
years would be raised to 200,000.) 

It was announced that a report from the Ambassador in Berlin had 
been received the previous day embodying the German Government's 
replies to the questionnaire of the Ambassador regarding Germany's 
claims. These were understood to include the transformation of the 
Reichswehr into a short service conscript force of 300,000, with all the 
appropriate defensive arms; acceptance of supervision on condition 
that it was general ; the offer of a pact of non-aggression for, say, 10 
years ; and a settlement of the Saar question at once, on both territorial 
and economic lines. 

The Senate passed a vote of confidence in the Government by 201 
votes to 58 at the conclusion of the debate on Article 6 of the Finance Bill. 

December 20th.—The Senate voted the Finance Bill by 266 votes to 


57: 

December 22nd.—The Premier and Foreign Minister received Sir John 
Simon, and after prolonged conversations a statement was issued to the 
effect that they had “‘ discussed together the prospects of agreement in 
view of the resumption of the Disarmament Conference and recognised 
the importance of maintaining the authority of the League of Nations.” 
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M. Chautemps informed the press that the conversations had been “ very 
satisfactory’ for both parties. 

The Chamber adopted the Finance Bill for the second time by 295 
votes to 187. It first rejected several of the amendments proposed by 
the Senate and substituted its own original proposals. 

December 24th.—The session of Parliament ended with the passing by 
both Senate and Chamber of the Finance Bill, the voting in the Lower 
House being 286 to 19g. 

The Bill was estimated to aid the Budget by a total of 4,476 million 
francs, as against a deficit of 6,100 millions. As amended and passed 
it was expected to make possible economies representing 1,291 millions, 
and to yield 1,598 million in non-recurring revenue, 1,087 million in re- 
imposed taxes, and 500 millions through fiscal control. 

The more important measures introduced were: a levy on the allow- 
ances of State employees and on all salaries above 12,000 francs varying 
from 2 per cent. to 8 per cent. on salaries of over 100,000 francs ; further 
control of income tax declarations ; profits from State lotteries during 
1934; seignorage on the issue of ro and 20 franc silver coins ; the reim- 
position up to §0 per cent. of the taxes rescinded before July Ist, 1932 ; 
a tax on petrol; and the re-introduction of a carte d’identité for the 
control of income tax on dividends, etc., derived from shares. 

The Chamber also passed a Bill authorizing votes on account totalling 
9,500 millions for financing the Government’s expenditure during January 
and February; also one to authorize the Treasury to raise a loan of 
8,200 millions, to meet maturities falling due in 1934, and a further 
10,000 millions, to be applied to the consolidation of the floating debt. 

December 27th.—The Cabinet approved “the broad lines ” of an 
aide-mémoire which the Foreign Minister announced his intention of 
sending to the Ambassador in Berlin on the subject of disarmament. 

It was understood that the Estimates for national defence for 1934 
showed a slight reduction in the number of effectives (299,833 for France 
and 125,781 for overseas). The amount allocated for the Army was 
5,974 million frances (about £47 million). 

The Foreign Minister of Belgium visited the Quai d’Orsay and was 
received by the Premier and M. Paul-Boncour. 

The Minister of Commerce announced that the 15 per cent. surtax on 
British imports would be iemoved on January Ist. He issued a state- 
ment explaining why this step was being taken and, referring to quotas, 
said there was no connection between them and the question of the surtax. 

December 28th.—The Ambassador to Berlin arrived in Paris to consult 
M. Chautemps, who subsequently made a declaration on the Government’s 
behalf that ‘‘ France is prepared to make positive proposals that will 
demonstrate the sincerity of her desire for peace.” 

The Belgian Foreign Minister conferred with the Premier and Foreign 
Minister and subsequently issued a statement in which he said that 
Belgium had always been concerned to avoid an armaments race which 
might lead to an explosion worse than that of 1914. His Government 
earnestly hoped that the conversations being held with Germany would 
lay the foundations of an understanding which would enable the Con- 
ference to be resumed. 

_ The League of Nations, he added, must evolve and adapt itself, and 
its methods might be improved ; but the principles of the Covenant must 
be maintained. 
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The Greek Foreign Minister arrived in Paris and saw M. Paul-Boncour 
to whom he explained the position of Greece, and the conditions in which 
the Agreement with Turkey had been concluded. 

December 30th.—M. Paul-Boncour made a statement to the press in 
which he said that the exchange of views with Germany through diplo- 
matic channels must be considered as direct conversations, and hinted 
that anything in the way of sensational ‘‘ meetings ’’ was unlikely. He 
also expressed a preference for the system by which the periodical 
gatherings of the League were prepared by Chancelleries. 


Germany. 
December 5th.—A transfer Conference opened in Berlin, called by Dr. 


Schacht to discuss the continuance of the transfer moratorium, and was 
attended by representatives from France, Great Britain, the Netherlands, 
Sweden, Switzerland and the U.S.A. 

December 6th.—The Ecclesiastical Ministry of the Evangelical Church 
decided to set up a reconciliation committee to deal with the disputes in 
the Church. 

The League of Opposition Clergy (or Pastors’ Emergency League) 
instructed its adherents to refuse obedience to all remaining ‘‘ German 
Christian ’’ Bishops in the country. 

A semi-official commentary on the Italian declaration regarding the 
League of Nations stated that Italy was undertaking the difficult and 
thankless task of reforming an institution of proved inability to live to 
such an extent that it might not only continue to exist, but could even 
attract outsiders again. Pseudo-Parliamentarianism and the link with 
Versailles were the main points of attack in a programme which was at 
the same time bold and realistic, according to the German view. 

December 7th.—Captain Réhm made a statement to the Diplomatic 
Corps and to the foreign press in which he described National-Socialism 
as a new world outlook. Pacifism, in the soldierly view, was cowardice 
on principle. Cowardice was not a philosophy, but a defect of character. 
It was a lie, he continued, to say that war taught mankind hatred. The 
soldiers never hated each other, but simply did their duty ; they were not 
responsible for war, which was made by politicians. Soldiers realized 
that the enemy was similarly at the mercy of incalculable forces. To make 
war as fiercely as he could was the first duty of the soldier and was also the 
most humane form of warfare, for the quicker a war was ended, the sooner 
could peace be made. He denied that the S.A. were soldiers ; they could 
not be compared with any army or militia, or with any other military 
system in the world. They were simply the bearers of the will and the 
philosophy of the Nazi revolution. 

As to the drilling they went through he said that the military exercises 
were not the object of their training, but only a means of education. It 
was a sure method of preventing the bolshevising of Germany, and, 
indeed, of all Europe. 

He also said that almost the whole youth of England, France, Italy, 
Poland, Russia and the U.S.A. were formed into active and reserve 
military forces and frequently equipped with arms for war service. _ 

A letter from General Géring to the Inspectors of the Secret Police 
was published in which he stated that the Governors of provinces were 
being requested to issue instructions for the release of about 5,000 
political prisoners. News was also received of an order to release 500 
political prisoners in Bavaria. 
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December 8th.—Herr Luber was removed from his office of Bavarian 
Secretary of State by General von Epp on the ground that he had accepted 
a gift of a large estate from a “‘ public corporation.” (He was head of the 
Department of Agriculture and so practically determined the Govern- 
ment’s agricultural policy.) 

In a telegram to Dr. Réchling, head of the Saar iron and steel industry, 
Herr von Papen congratulated him on being acquitted the previous day 
on a charge of inciting inhabitants of the Saar against each other, and 
said, ‘‘ The German people thanks you and your fellow fighters for the 
struggle you have carried on for years against the immoral compulsion 
of an alien administration, in breach of all human and international law, 
to have German children educated in French schools . .. . May the 
world perceive through this trial how untenable are the conditions in 
this German territory now under foreign government.” 

December 10th.—The V dlkisher Beobachter stated that all Reich and 
Provincial public authorities had been informed by the Minister of the 
Interior that they were expected to subscribe for it. 

December 11th.—The Minister for Economics addressed the press on 
the economic situation and maintained that the development in recent 
months showed a definite improvement. Sales of important materials 
showed rising figures, but he would not assert that they therefore had 
any reason for satisfaction. 

It would be incompatible, he said, with the Nazi spirit to expect 
from him any throttling or forcing to a common level, and he could not 
be expected to lay shackles on individual branches of trade and industry 
or to put them under trusteeship. They must strive for an economic 
organisation in which industry administered itself and maintained as 
far as possible the capacity of the individual. He hoped the corporative 
organisation of German economic life would be begun the following year. 

It was understood in Berlin that in the course of conversations held 
between the Chancellor and the British and French Ambassadors the 
Government’s views regarding the conditions on which disarmament 
negotiations should be resumed were explained, and that these included 
the following suggestions. First, that the Saar territory should be 
restored to Germany by arrangement with France without waiting for 
the plebiscite due in 1935. Second, that Germany should be given the 
right to have a short-term army of 300,000 men, doing a service of 
g to 12 months ; and third, that she should be subject to no limitation 
in respect of arms classified as defensive, if they were not limited for 
others. Germany would, however, only rearm gradually and in accordance 
with the needs of the new militia force. 

The Chancellor received the oaths of loyalty from the Nazi deputies, 
prior to the opening of the Reichstag, and in a statement to them said, 
‘We shall one day all be tested together and judged together ; either 
we shall pass the test together, or history will condemn us together.”’ 

Publication of text of statement submitted to Berlin Transfer 
Conference by the British Long-Term Creditors of Germany. (See 
Great Britain.) 

December 12th.—The Reichstag held its constitutive session. General 
Goring, from the Speaker’s chair, proposed that the customary roll-call 
should be dispensed with, and gave the word to the Minister of the 
Interior. Dr. Frick then proposed that the House should, by acclamation, 
re-elect General Géring as President, which was done. 
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General Géring thanked the Deputies for their confidence and closed 
the sitting. 

Signor Suvich, the Italian Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
arrived in Berlin on an official visit. 

Dr. Schacht’s statement at Basle. (See Switzerland.) 

December 13th.—The Ecclesiastical Ministry promulgated a law 
defining the position of pastors and officials. Among other provisions it 
made the numerus clausus applicable to students in the theological 
faculties, and thus restricted the number of non-Aryans to about 1-5 per 
cent. of the whole. 

The Reichsbank issued an order forbidding any dealings in Reichs- 
marks as between different financial centres. The aim of the order was 
understood to be to isolate the transactions as between Germany and 
different countries so as to cause the Reichsbank automatically to 
accumulate currency of those countries which took an excess of German 
goods and to reduce its amount of currency of those which took less than 
they sold to Germany. Foreign banks could thus do nothing with 
excess Reichsmarks except buy German goods. 

December 14th.—The restrictions on currency transactions were 
provisionally suspended. 

December 15th.—Semi-official opinion regarding a proposal (which had 
been referred to in the English press) that a pact of non-aggression should 
be concluded between France and Germany was to the effect that such 
an idea was in accordance with the Chancellor’s declaration of October 
14th, but that the pact would have.to supersede those provisions of the 
Locarno Treaty by which Germany’s sovereignty over the Rhineland was 
restricted and that any occupation of the “ demilitarized zone” by 
signatories of the pact must be regarded as aggression. 

Discussions began in Berlin with a trade delegation from the Irish 
Free State on the possibility of extending the trade between the two 
countries. 

The Cabinet decided upon a number of legislative measures, one of 
which provided for the centralization of all air authorities under the 
Reich, with power concentrated in the hands of General Géring, as Air 
- Minister. 

December 16th.—Bishop Hossenfelder resigned the bishopric of 
Brandenburg and his office of Vice-President of the Old Prussian Union. 

The “‘ German Christians ”’ themselves were understood to be splitting 
into two camps, and Bishop Hossenfelder, together with the whole 
Executive, resigned the leadership of the Movement. Dr. Krause, its 
Berlin leader, who was reported to be holding packed meetings, founded 
a ‘‘ movement for the German People’s Church.” He was stated to have 
invoked publicly the examples of Japanese religion, in which “ service 
to the Kaiser and the Fatherland is service rendered to God.” 

The Reichstag fire trial was concluded, save for the verdict. 

Conclusion of trade agreement with Holland. (See The Netherlands.) 

December 18th.—The Reichsbank Central Committee decided, for 
the six months ending June 30th, 1934, to reduce from 50 to 30 per cent. 
the cash interest payments, in so far as these were not excluded from the 
Moratorium Law of June gth, 1933, transferable to foreign long and 
medium term creditors. (The non-transferable payments credited to 
foreign holders at the Conversion Office remained subject to the existing 
arrangement, so that creditors received altogether 65 per cent. of the 
amounts due.) 
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Dr. Schacht issued a statement in which he said that the increase in 
the Reichsbank currency reserve since July 1st was very largely accounted 
for by payments under the law regarding economic treason whereby 
Germans who had evaded the currency laws could escape prosecution 
by bringing back their exported capital. As for the export surplus 
(averaging 65 million marks monthly since July) much of this had been 
paid in blocked marks, so that actually receipts from foreign currency 
were only about 25 millions monthly. 

Further, though depreciation of the pound and dollar had brought 
Germany a book gain of 200 to 300 million marks in the foreign debt 
service, this was set off more than four times over by the losses suffered 
by her in foreign trade through the “ currency dumping ”’ of England, 
Scandinavia, America and Japan. Germany’s export surplus had 
declined by 1,800 millions compared with 1931. 

December 19th.—The Lutheran Bishops of Bavaria, Baden, Hanover, 
Hessen and Wiirttemberg informed Bishop Miiller personally that they 
were unable further to recognize his authority over their State Churches 
unless he formed immediately an Ecclesiastical Ministry according to 
their demands. 

General Géring issued an order abolishing Berlin’s City Parliament 
and placing the capital under the control of a State Commissioner (Dr. 
Lippert) as from January Ist. Berlin was thenceforth to be part of the 
Prussian State, its municipal institutions becoming State institutions. 

Report of French Ambassador re German disarmament claims. 
(See France.) 

December 20th—The League of Opposition Clergy informed the 
Primate that unless he reconstituted the Ecclesiastical Ministry at once 
in such a form as to give hope of real peace within the Church they would 
advise the Ministry of the Interior that they had no confidence in him. 
The League thus associated itself with the ultimatum delivered by the 
Lutheran Bishops. 

The leaders of the Evangelical Youth Organisation informed the 
Primate that they had withdrawn the title of patron conferred on him 
after his elevation to the Reich Bishopric. 

A decreee was issued ordering all journalists to apply to State branches 
of the Reich Press Union for inclusion in the professional lists provided for 
in the Press Law of October 15th. (This was to come into force on 
January rst, and prevented non-Aryan journalists from following their 
profession save as writers for Jewish papers.) 

Regulations were issued for the practical enforcement of the law for 
the prevention of hereditary diseases (through sterilization). 

The Minister of the Interior issued a summary of leading principles 
to be followed in the conduct of schools. It emphasized the decision of 
the Government that the schools and the Hitler Youth Organization 
should work in the closest co-operation with parents, and that the whole 
system should be in the spirit of National Socialism. 

In an article in the organ of the German Labour Front General Goring 
reaffirmed the theory that the Reichstag fire was ‘“‘ the most shameful 
crime in history,” and was the signal for a Communist rising and civil 
War. 

The first meeting was held of the Foreign Trade Council, and was 
addressed by the Minister of Economics, who said that the number of 
people directly employed in exporting industries had fallen from 2,600,000 
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in 1930 to 1,750,000 in the beginning of 1933. Foreign trade had fallen 
in value from 27 milliard marks in 1929 to 10 milliards in 1932. He added 
that the Government was ready to enter into the closest economic relations 
with all countries which were willing to abandon short-sighted measures 
to exclude the goods of others. 

December 21st.—Bishop Miiller concluded an agreement with the Reich 
leader of the Hitler Youth by which the Evangelical Youth Organisation 
was absorbed by the former body. He thus overrode the leaders of the 
Evangelical Youth, who had refused to consider this move a few days 
previously. ; 

The Reich leader of the Hitler Youth at once relieved the leader of 
the other organisation of his office. 

The Berlin press dealt at some length with the proposals made by 
the Government to France in regard to armaments, and referred to the 
principal of these proposals as the following : The Government claimed 
the right substantially to increase German armaments, though not to 
the level of the armed Powers. They proposed a short-service army of 
300,000, equipped with defensive arms equalling in quantity a quarter 
of the total defensive arms of France, Poland and Czechoslovakia taken 
together. 

The Government were disposed to conclude pacts of non-aggression, 
and to agree to the enforcement of sanctions against the party breaking 
them. They accepted the principle of reciprocal, automatic and periodical 
supervision, and the application of this to the semi-military organisations 
(the S.A., etc.). 

They declared, without being so explicit in the matter as in the 
case of Alsace and Lorraine, that their various territorial aims could only 
be achieved by pacific means and after a long interval. 

Finally, it was not the case that Germany demanded the immediate 
return of the Saar. Her attitude was that this was the last territorial 
bone of contention with France, and it would obviously facilitate nego- 
tiations if this question were removed by the return of the Saar to Germany. 
Also it would be an advantage to avoid the friction and unrest attendant 
on a plebiscite. 

(This version of the proposals was in no sense official, but no denial 
of its accuracy was issued.) 

December 22nd.—The representatives of the League of Opposition 
Clergy (whose membership was reported to have risen to over 5,000 
parsons) met Dr. Miiller to discuss the formation of the Ecclesiastical 
Ministry, and the Primate accepted the candidates they proposed. 
(They included Professor Lauerer, for the Lutheran denomination.) 
He refused their demand that he should pass a Representation Bill in 
which it should be stated that he would take indefinite leave and place the 
government of the Church in the care of the Ecclesiastical Ministry. 

The Opposition clergy let it be understood that they refused to 
recognise the agreement between the Hitler Youth leader and the Reich 
Primate for the absorption of the Evangelical Youth. 

The leadership of the ‘‘ German Christians ’’ was taken over by Dr. 
Kinder, who represented the extreme wing. 

Herr Hirtsiefer, Prussian Minister for Welfare from 1g21 to 1932, was 
sentenced to 6 months’ imprisonment for corruption. 

December 23rd.—The verdict in the Reichstag fire trial was announced 
by the Presiding Judge of the Fourth Penal Chamber of the Supreme 
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Court at Leipzig. Van der Lubbe was condemned to death and the 

rmanent loss of civic rights for high treason in the overt act of arson 
with intent to incite to revolt and forattemptedarson. Torgler, Dimitroff, 
Popoff and Taneff were acquitted ; they were, however, taken into 
protective custody. 

In giving his judgment Dr. Biinger said that the allegations against 
leading German Ministers and others had been completely disproved. 
It had been proved that Van der Lubbe’s accomplices and instigators 
“stood in the Communist camp,” that the fire ‘‘was the work of Com- 
munists,” that the German people, early in 1933 ‘‘ was in peril of delivery 
to Communism and thus had stood on the verge of the abyss from which 
it had been saved at the last moment.” 

The Court was convinced that Van de Lubbe had had accomplices, 
and that his actions at the time showed that he wished to attract the 
suspicion of sole guilt to himself. 

Of Dimitroff the Judge said that “ his pretence that he devoted himself 
only to Bulgarian affairs did not convince, but his activities for the 
German Communist Party can no more be proved than his complicity in 
the arson or his acquaintance with Van der Lubbe.”’ 

The fire, he held, could only have been the act of extremists of the 
Left, who probably hoped from it the overthrow of the Government and 
Constitution and the seizure of power. 

The V élkischer Beobachter, in an article on the Leipzig verdict, associated 
itself emphatically with the view expressed in official Nazi headquarters 
at Munich that it was a “‘ sheer false judgment.’’ The verdict would have 
been very different, it was stated, if it had been based on the “ true law ”’ 
which was to prevail in Germany, and which “ has its roots in the feeling 
of the nation.” 

December 24th.—Herr Hess broadcast a message to all Germans abroad 
in which he said, ‘‘ You Germans cannot strengthen yourselves with the 
picture of the transformations which have taken place in Germany 
because the newspapers are silent about what every eye here can see and 
every ear hear. But you feel that once again there stands behind this 
hate respect for your Fatherland and admiration for the man who has 
raised up this people . . . His most urgent aim is to ensure for 
Germany and Europe a real peace, since a new war can only bring back 
Bolshevist chaos and the end of all culture, perhaps even outside Europe.” 

He added that they did not count Austrians among the Germans 
abroad. 

December 27th.—It was learnt that Bishop Miiller had written to Dr. 
Niemdller, leader of the Opposition League, intimating that he was doing 
his utmost to meet its wishes, and urging that a further accentuation of 
the conflict should not be precipitated. 

General von Hammerstein resigned his office of Chief of Army Direction 
which he had held since November, 1930. 

The Foreign Minister received a letter from the Minister of the 
Netherlands begging that the death sentence on Van der Lubbe might 
be commuted to a lesser penalty. 

Letter to Dr. Schacht from the British Creditors’ Committee. (See 
Great Britain.) 

December 28th.—The Reich Ministry of the Interior issued orders 
restricting to 15,000 the number of students to be admitted to universities 
and other places for higher education during 1934. It recommended 
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that girls should receive not more than ro per cent. of the places awarded. 
The object of the measure was stated to be to prevent overcrowding of 
the professions and thin the ranks of the “ breadless army of graduates,” 

December 29th.—Dr. Kinder reaffirmed the adoption by the German 
Christians of the main political tenets of the Nazi Party, including the 
rule that no one should hold Church office who was not eligible for the 
public services. (This meant adherence to the Aryan or anti-Jewish 
clause of State legislation.) 

December 31st——In a sermon in Munich, Cardinal Faulhaber, the 
Archbishop, energetically combated a number of dogmas which had 
recently been propounded by the ‘“‘ German Christians,”’ and said that 
the Church was under no obligation to become co-ordinated (gleich- 
geschaltet) with any single nation, for the identification of religion with 
nationality was a backsliding to the conditions of ancient Asia. 

January ist, 1934.—At the Presidential reception to the Diplomatic 
Corps the Papal Nuncio said that 1933 had been extraordinarily rich in 
political, economic and social events which they had followed with the 
most lively attention. “‘ For us it was not difficult,” he went on, “to 
appreciate the deep transformation which marks the real turning-point 
of history for your people. It brought gladness to our hearts when the 
men to whom Your Excellency has entrusted the fortunes of this country 
solemnly declared their readiness to settle the matters at issue between 
Germany and other nations by the peaceful methods of friendly agree- 
ment.” 

In reply President von Hindenburg said that 1933 was a turning point 
in the history of Germany. ‘“‘ The German people has experienced in 
a short space of time a complete spiritual and intellectual rebirth. It 
has awakened, after years full of distress and suffering, to a new zest for 
life. The confident guidance of the State, supported by the trust and 
self-sacrifice of all our countrymen, has made it possible to steer towards 
the progressive rehabilitation of the population. Internal strife is 
banished. Above all, German Youth looks once again into a better 
future. 

‘“‘ This bringing back to health of a great country will prove—I am 
convinced—to be a guarantee of peace and international welfare 
The Government and the people desire nothing other than to live in 
harmony with other nations on a basis of honour and equality of rights. 
With German equality of rights there will also be re-established that 
confidence which is the indispensable condition of the fruitful co-opera- 
tion of Governments.” 

In an address of greeting to the President, Herr Hitler said that 
‘the strength which has flowed from this community of the nation with 
its leaders has made it possible for us . . . to consolidate the 
structure of the Reich, to raise the authority of the Government and 
respect for the law, to stem the religious, moral and cultural decline of 
the people, and not only to stay economic collapse, but even to bring 
into many spheres a powerful trend towards better times.”’ 

Signor Mussolini’s article in the Bérsen Courier. (See Jtaly.) 

Termination of Trade Agreement with Finland. (See Finland.) 

January 2nd.—The Opposition Clergy sent a second ultimatum to 
Bishop Miller demanding his resignation. 

The Reichsbank issued a circular letter to the foreign creditors, 
maintaining that the decision to reduce transfers was not arbitrary, 
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but was in accordance with the obligation laid on the Bank by law on 
June 9th, 1933. The amount of currency needed monthly for Germany’s 
debt service totalled 74 million marks, to cover which there was a trade 
surplus of only 25 millions. By continuing the 50 per cent. transfer an 
average sum of 30 millions would be saved each month; that would 
still leave 44 millions to be covered with the same surplus, and such a 
course would mean for the Bank a monthly loss of 19 millions in currency. 
Even under the new arrangement the interest payments would amount 
to 11 millions monthly more than Germany’s export surplus. 

The U.S. Ambassador delivered at the Wilhelmstrasse a Note of 
protest against the reduction of interest payments on foreign debts. 
This asked for details about the amounts used to repurchase, for can- 
cellation, German bonds held abroad at prices depressed by the prospect 
of default. 

Great Britain. 

December 6th.—The Stationery Office issued a collection of records of 
the Joint Select Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform, including 
a memorandum defining the attitude of the British Indian delegates to 
the White Paper proposals, as well as memoranda by Sir Akbar Hydari, 
Sir Te; Bahadur Sapru, Sir Hubert Carr, and others. 

During a debate in the House of Lords on relations with the Irish 
Free State, Lord Danesfort said that the abolition of the right of appeal 
to the Privy Council was a violation of the 1921 Treaty and an infringe- 
ment of the prerogative of the Crown. The inference to be drawn from 
an article in Mr. de Valera’s press organ was that the appeal was objection- 
able because the Privy Council could not be controlled or influenced by 
the elected Government of the I.F-S. 

After Lord Carson had complained that every promise to the Irish 
loyalists had been broken, Lord Hailsham confessed that his position was 
unenviable as a member of a Government which was criticised for a series 
of actions which he could not defend. The Government had consistently 
maintained that the right of appeal could not be taken away without the 
sanction of the Imperial Parliament, and it refused to recognise the validity 
of actions which appeared to violate the Treaty. The Government was 
still convinced that the mutual interests of the two countries required 
close association between them, and would do nothing to make future 
good relations difficult. 

In a statement in the House of Lords, Lord Londonderry restated the 
Government’s policy on air disarmament. He found it difficult to believe 
that assertions to the effect that they had decided to make enormous 
additions to the existing air armaments, or were challenging the nations 
to a new race in such armaments, could have been made in good faith. 
“ The Government,” he said, ‘‘ have no intention whatever of embarking 
upon any new policy in regard to air armaments.’’ They still adhered to 
the policy of disarmament put forward in the British Draft Convention, 
and which still held the field at Geneva. 

The view was strongly held by countries such as Germany that any 
scheme of internationalisation must be world-wide and complete, especially 
in view of the fact that commercial aviation already covered the globe. 
So far no satisfactory or effective scheme for internationalisation of civil 
aviation had been put forward. No one had suggested how, in case of 
War, States would be prevented from seizing and using for their own 
purposes such international aircraft as were within their borders. 
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The conception of the League as a super-State was not one the Govern- 
ment could easily contemplate. To erect such a super-State involved a 
“veritable revolution ”’ in the whole character of the League, which existed 
for the pacific settlement of disputes, and not for the abolition of war by 
means of war. 

If they were to arm the League they could not stop short at a fleet 
of aeroplanes ; they would have to arm it with the full panoply of military 
equipment, and that of such a character and magnitude that must 
command and ensure success. 

“IT venture to think,”’ he added, “‘ that the League of Nations cannot 
be allowed actively to engage in hostilities, because, for one thing, quite 
apart from any question of the morality of it, we cannot and dare not 
risk its defeat. In short, we do not think that the establishment of an 
international air force at the disposal of the League is either a practical 
or a desirable policy.”’ 

In a broadcast address on the political situation Mr. MacDonald 
said that the first task of the National Government had been pre- 
eminently to produce quick results of a salvage character, to ward off 
danger, to save foundations, to set going the economic machine. They 
had reduced unemployment and the country was convalescent. ; 

In spite of reckless attacks on its peace policy the Government was 
labouring arduously for peace. The world was unsettled ; “‘ the nations 
would go far with disarmament,” he said, “‘ but are just a little afraid, 
and whatever is done at Geneva must be by international agreement. 
Our experience has been, without the shadow of a doubt, that one nation 
disarming will have no influence upon others. We ourselves have disarmed 
to the very edge of safety, and our consistent efforts have been to get 
other nations to see that an agreed limit to armaments, accompanied by 
political agreements of non-aggression, is the most effective security of 
peace and safety.”’ 

The Government, he concluded, had consistently steered the country 
away from war and from dangerous entanglements, and that would 
continue to be its policy. ‘‘ You may depend upon it, everything which 
the Government does at these international conferences, whilst it may 
not always amount to what it would like to do, is the utmost it can do 
under present conditions to establish peace and goodwill on this disturbed 
earth.” 

December 11th.—M. Avenol gave an address on the situation regarding 
the League of Nations at a meeting in the House of Commons. In 
spite of everything that had happened, the League, he said, was the 
only alternative to a return to a period when there was no constitutional 
bond between nations, and no means, except war, of solving grave 
international difficulties such as were again developing. The disarma- 
ment problem he considered to be the root cause of the crisis in League 
affairs. This problem had been reduced to one of equality of rights, 
for the only serious question discussed at the Conference had been: 
to what extent was the military status imposed on the defeated countries 
by the Treaties compatible with a general disarmament convention ‘ 

Turning to the subject of Treaty revision, M. Avenol stressed the im- 
portance of Article 19 of the Covenant. It seemed to be a grievance 
that the League had not applied it, as providing a friendly procedure 
for remedying an intolerable situation. The Article, however, had 
established a new fact in international life—that never in the history 
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of the world had such important treaty revisions been carried into effect 
without war as those which had already modified the treaties of 1919 ; 
and these modifications had been brought about by the pressure of 
public opinion. It was very doubtful whether the difficulties connected 
with revision could be met simply by a change in League procedure. 
In any case, no Government had made any attempt as yet to apply 
Article 19 to the Treaties. 

Another criticism was that there were too many speeches, com- 
mittees and documents. There had, in fact, been an abnormal continuity 
in the meetings of the Council and the Assembly for the past two years 
(largely owing to the Disarmament Conference proceedings), and the 
League had assumed the appearance of a parliament without the direction 
of a responsible government, with the result that the effective work 
done by the Council over a period of 10 years had been forgotten. It 
was a mistake to suggest that if the League did not exist there would 
be no need to spend time and anxiety over many of the questions discussed 
at Geneva. 

The League must not become stereotyped in its methods of work, 
but M. Avenol was convinced, he said, that the general structure of the 
Covenant represented the minimum number of obligations without which 
no league and no effective international co-operation could exist. It 
was essential to realise that the alternative now before the world was not 
a choice between the League and some better system of international 
relations, but between the League and almost complete anarchy. The 
unique phenomenon of the United Kingdom and the British Empire, 
which carried on a constitutional existence without a written Constitu- 
tion, could not possibly be repeated in the relations between the 60 or 
more sovereign States composing the world. 

The only way to amend or improve the Covenant, if it were necessary, 
was from the inside. In any case the difficulties hindering disarmament 
must not be allowed to cause the disruption of the whole effort to place 
the relations between States on a basis of law and order. 

The Stationery Office published the ‘‘ Report on India in 1931-1932,” 
prepared by the Indian Government for presentation to Parliament. 

The text of a statement was published which had been submitted 
(on December 6th) to the Berlin Transfer Conference by the representa- 
tives of the British Long-Term Creditors of Germany. This declared that 
the Reichsbank would run no undue risk in maintaining the 50 per cent. 
cash payment of interest. Referring to discrimination in the marketing 
of Konversionskasse scrip the statement said: “It will be for the 
Government to decide what steps are to be taken to defend British 
interests.” (The Moratorium came into effect on July rst, and the first 
period was due to expire on December 31st. Dr. Schacht maintained 
that grounds for the moratorium still existed.) 

December 15th.—A special meeting of the Cabinet was held to consider 
the situation regarding disarmament and was attended by Sir Eric Phipps, 
the Ambassador in Berlin. 

December 16th.—M. Avenol left London for Paris, after seeing the 
Prime Minister, the Foreign Secretary and other Ministers. 

December 17th Communists who attempted to demonstrate outside 
the German Embassy came into collision with the police, who arrested a 
few who refused to disperse. Permission was given to the Secretary 
of the International Labour Defence to present a petition to a member of 
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the Embassy staff. A request that the Ambassador should receive a 
deputation was refused. 

December 20th.—The Stationery Office published as a White Paper 
the Report of the Indian Defence Expenditure Tribunal. Cmd. 4473. 

December 21st.—During a debate in the Commons on the Government’s 
foreign policy much distrust was expressed regarding the Foreign Secretary’s 
visit to Rome, owing to the Italian proposal for the reform of the League. 

Sir John Simon pointed out that in encouraging bi-lateral conversations 
between France and Germany, Britain and Italy, etc., the Government 
were following the policy agreed upon by the 17 nations on the Bureau 
of the Disarmament Conference. Also, the fact remained that Herr 
Hitler had for some time past made advances to France, and the Govern- 
ment, as a result of enquiries as to their meaning, believed that Herr 
Hitler intended his hints to be formal proposals. 

There was a suggestion for a new pact of non-aggression, in relation 
to which they were bearing in mind existing obligations. He begged 
those who were urging the Government to “ give a lead’ to remember 
that what was sought was general agreement, and not the satisfaction of 
one side. Conversations were going on and the time to tabulate the 
results was next January. 

Consultation was essential between the recipients of Herr Hitler’s 
recent communication, he pointed out, and he confirmed the fact that 
Germany had said she would agree to the international inspection and 
control of armaments, provided it was general. The present conversations 
were, however, no permanent substitute for the collective organisation 
of peace, and in any case the policy of Great Britain was to stand un- 
swervingly by the League. A desire had been indicated in some quarters 
for its revision, but they had no reason to suppose that definite proposals 
were being advanced. He certainly knew of none. 

December 22nd.—Sir John Simon in Paris. (See France.) 

December 27th——The Board of Trade announced that the French 
Government had decided to suppress, as from January Ist, 1934, the 
exchange surtax of 15 per cent. ad valorem, hitherto levied on British 
goods imported into France. A Bill authorising the reduction of the 
turnover tax to 2 per cent. had already been laid before the French 
Parliament and the Government had assured the British Government 
that they would press on with the measure. 

It was also announced that both Governments had agreed that 
conversations should be initiated as soon as possible with the object of 
adjusting the commercial relations between the two countries. 

The Stationery Office published a “‘ Report on Trade and Economic 
Conditions in China, 1931-1933,” issued by the Board of Overseas Trade. 
It stated that a suggestion put forward that a society or group of British 
manufacturing interests should be formed for the purpose of exploring 
trade possibilities in China was worthy of serious consideration. 

It was learnt that the British Long and Medium-Term Creditors’ 
Committee had sent a letter to Dr. Schacht protesting against the treat- 
ment accorded to the views of the representatives of the creditors at the 
meeting in Berlin. They stated that they expected that some regard 
would be paid to such observations as the representatives might think 
fit to offer, and that they could not see what useful purpose was served 
by bringing the representatives to Berlin merely to await a decision 
apparently predetermined by the Reichsbank. 
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December 29th.—It was understood that the Government had sentt 
further remonstrance to Berlin (previous representations had been made 
on November 7th and December 23rd), strongly supporting the protest 
of the British Creditors Committee against the action of the Reichsbank 
regarding the interest payments on long and medium-term debts. 

December 31st.—In a New Year message to the official organ of the 
Conservative Party Mr. Baldwin, in a reference to foreign affairs, said 
that the Government had worked consistently for an understanding 
between nations and for a reconciliation of national differences such as 
would enable the world to embark on a far-reaching scheme of disarma- 
ment, but, so far, success had eluded them. ‘“‘ The fact that some of the 
leading nations are seriously disturbed in their internal economy and facing 
their difficulties under the stress of great constitutional changes does not 
make the position any easier.”’ 

He went on: “ It is here that Great Britain, with its stable Govern- 
ment, speaking with the prestige of its success at home and with the 
weight of public opinion behind it, may be able to wield a decisive influ- 
ence for peace and unity among the nations. But for this end we must 
shun all factions and cabals, and maintain unbroken the national unity 
which has served us so well through these last trying years.”’ 


Hungary. 

December 12th.—Speaking in Parliament General Gdmbés denounced 
a rumour that he intended establishing a dictatorship, and said that 
the Kingdom had its ancient constitutional foundation, which made it 
unnecessary for it to embark on foreign experiments. 

Referring to recent statements by Dr. Benes and M. Titulescu, the 


Premier said Hungary would prefer a real European League of Nations 
to a Danubian one presided over by Dr. Benes. The latter ought to stop 
saying that treaty revision meant war. “If we proposed to resort to 
war,” he said, “‘ we should not ask for revision.” 

December 25th.—In an article in the Pester Lloyd Count Bethlen 
pleaded for the superseding of the Versailles dictated peace by a nego- 
tiated peace. The generation represented by Herr Hitler, he said, was 
not dreaming of revenge, just as people preaching a preventive war 
could not be found in France. Treaty revision would in no way affect 
the interests of France, who had no need of her allies ; it would be they 
who needed French patronage to safeguard their inordinate spoils. 

Central Europe, he went on, now played the part once assigned to the 
Balkans, and it therefore should be the aim of France to unite the small 
peoples of the Danube in one compact block which could emancipate 
itself from foreign control. Of such a formation Hungary would be the 
only possible nucleus, and no solution which ignored her legitimate claims 
would be possible. They were not to be bullied by the bluff of an econo- 
mic Little Entente, nor intimidated by threats of war reappearing when- 
ever Treaty revision was mentioned. 


India. 
December 22nd.—The Legislative Assembly passed the Reserve Bank 


Bill. 


Irish Free State. 

December 7th.—Speaking in the Senate Mr. de Valera said that the 
British Government had run away from his last dispatch, and on every 
occasion on which the question as to the right of secession had been put 
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straight to them they had balked the Free State. Lord Hailsham was 
guilty of just that type of interference with their constitutional develop- 
ment to which he had referred in his dispatch, but either Lord Hailsham 
had forgotten the Statute of Westminster, or else it was a fraud upon the 
Dominions—two years after its passing he was inviting the Privy Council 
to say whether an Act of the Free State Parliament was or was not invalid, 

The British Government was trying to have it both ways, and they 
must insist that they (the British Government) should publish its views 
on the matter. It was for the Irish people to decide what their associa- 
tions with other countries would be, and he concluded, “I hope the 
British Government will understand that the Irish people are not going 
to be a slave people and that they are not content to have any dictation.” 

December 8th.—The Executive Council issued an order banning the 
Young Ireland Movement as an illegal organisation. (The Movement 
was a branch of the United Ireland Party, and was, in effect, the successor 
of the National Guard. Its members wore the Blue Shirt.) 

The official attitude was understood to be that though the National 
Guard had been suppressed its members had not obeyed the order loyally, 
but still carried on their activities under the new guise of the Young 
Ireland Movement. 

December gth.—The National secretary of the Young Ireland Movement 
was arrested and the premises in Dublin closed. 

In a speech at Millford, Donegal, Mr. Cosgrave contradicted Lord 
Hailsham’s suggestion that the legal validity of any Free State statute 
might be questioned by the Privy Council, and said the latter body was 
not entitled to sit in judgment on the Act passed by the Free State on 
October 31st. The right of appeal was not expressly safeguarded by the 
terms of the 1921 Treaty. ‘‘ In the Treaty and through the Treaty,” he 
said, ‘‘ we can have conference and equality, and when these latter go the 
day of the Treaty going too is not far distant.” 

December 12th.—The Department of Finance announced that the 
full amount of the National Loan had not been fully subscribed and that 
underwriters would take up the balance. (The lists had closed the pre- 
vious day.) 

December 14th.—General O’Duffy informed the National Executive 
of the United Ireland Party that the Young Ireland Association had been 
placed under a ban by the Government. It was accordingly decided to 
dissolve the Young Ireland Association and form a new organisation to 
be called the League of Youth. General O’Duffy was appointed its 
Director-General. 

December 17th.—General O’Duffy was arrested for attempting to 
address a meeting at Westport, Mayo Co., in a blue shirt. 

December 18th.—An application was made for an Order of Habeas 
Corpus to deliver up the bodies of General O’Duffy and two of his 
lieutenants who had been arrested with him. The grounds oa which the 
order was sought stated that the applicants were unlawfully arrested 
without warrant, and detained without lawful justification ; further 
that they were arrested for an offence unknown to the law—i.c., the 
wearing of a blue shirt. 

December 21st.—General O’Duffy and Mr. J. L. Sullivan were released 
on an order from the High Court. The Judge, in giving his decision, said 
he was bound, under the Constitution, to order the release unless he was 
satisfied that they were detained in accordance with the law. 
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December 24th.—General O’Duffy was formally charged by the 
Attorney-General with incitement to murder Mr. de Valera, in that in a 
speech made at Ballyshannon on December gth he had stated that 
“Mr. de Valera was entitled to the fate he gave Mick Collins and Kevin 
O'Higgins.” * 

The General addressed a letter to the press denying emphatically that 
he had used the words attributed to him. 


Italy. 
December 6th.—The official view as to the reforms desired in the League 


of Nations was understood to be that, as regards its Constitution, this 
would have to be remodelled so as to permit the entry or re-entry of the 
great countries which stood outside it. One important method of 
achieving this would be to undo, or at least loosen greatly, the close 
connection of the League with the Versailles Treaty, and the Covenant 
of the League should be detached from the Treaty. 

As to procedure, Fascist opinion could never accept the principle 
that the very small States should technically count for as much in the 
Council or Assembly as the Great Powers, upon whom fell the brunt of 
the responsibility for the maintenance of peace. The conception that 
these Powers should have an acknowledged predominance in forming 
decisions was latent in the creation of the Four Power Pact. The actual 
machinery of procedure was also regarded as slow, cumbersome, and 
expensive, largely owing to the necessity for unanimity for decisions of 
the Council or Assembly. 

As regards objectives, it was considered that the spirit of universal 
co-operation in the interests of peace had in practice been disregarded in 
favour of a determination on the part of Britain and France and their 
so-called “‘ clients”’ to perpetuate the provisions of Versailles. The 
League machinery had been utilized to prevent the timely and peaceful 
revision of the Peace Treaties which was one of Signor Mussolini’s policies 
for the ultimate maintenance of peace in Europe. 

December toth.—The Fascist Grand Council concluded its session 
after approving a new law on the Corporations which superseded all 
previous legislation. Its terms, which were highly technical in character, 
showed that the Corporations were not to be created simultaneously for 
all sections of the national production, but gradually, in accordance with 
the country’s needs. Each Corporation was to exercise its functions of 
regulating economic relations and of establishing a unitary discipline of 
production in consequence of, (a) a demand by the competent Minister, 
or (6) a demand by one or other of the associated organisations (masters 
or men) with the consent of the Head of the Government. 

The decisions of the Corporations were to become obligatory after 
having been approved by the National Council of Corporations, that is, 
have the force of law if the Head of the Government by decree authorised 
their insertion in the Official Gazette. 

December 11th.—The Government announced its adherence in principle 
to the Pact of Non-Aggression between the South American States. 
(It had been invited to subscribe to it by the Argentine Government.) 

The preliminary Estimates for 1934-35 showed an expenditure of 
20,636 million lire (say £343 million), and an estimated deficit totalling 
2,974 millions. 

The estimates for the fighting forces showed a reduction of 260 millions, 
made possible by the utilisation of unused appropriations still available. 
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December 15th.—Exchange of ratifications of Pact of Friendship with 
the Soviet Government. (See U.S.S.R.). 

December 21st.—The Italian Institute for the Middle and Far East 
was formally opened in Rome. Its programme included the strengthening 
of the ties between Italy and Asiatic countries. . 

January tst, 1934.—In an article contributed to the Berlin Bérsey 
Courter Signor Mussolini said that it would be reasonable to expect that 
after 16 years of peace the world would have done with the aftermath of 
war, but the international situation was not very promising for such work. 
The existence of the League was threatened ; either it must be reformed, 
or it would collapse. 

This idea prevailed all the more because the Italian conception of 
reform in no way contemplated a diminished importance for the smaller 
States. A lasting understanding among the great Powers would guarantee 
more efficiently the development of the smaller ones, which had no cause 
to fear agreement among the Great Powers, but rather their disagreements. 

Immediate disarmament, he declared, was now beyond possibility. 
Europe must begin all over again, and in tackling the problem, would 
have to face that of the League. That body, he added, might work better 
if ‘‘ led by a master hand.” 

January 2nd.—In an article in the Gztornale d'Italia Signor 
Gayda said that the peoples of Europe were pinning their hopes on 
collaboration between England and Italy as being two countries with a 
stable policy which stood outside the immediate cause of the differences 
between France and Germany, and which was not hampered and com- 
plicated by entangling alliances. 

There were three ways in which the problem of armaments could be 
solved—conciliation ; freedom of action, which would involve a renewal 
of the armaments race ; and, a preventive war against Germany on the 
score of her having violated the Versailles Treaty. The last solution 
was unthinkable, but recourse to armaments had already begun in 
France, Belgium, the Little Entente and Switzerland, while Germany, 
feeling herself more insecure than ever, was seeking to rearm as best 
she could. For Italy the ideal arrangement was a large measure of 
effective disarmament ; this ideal was, however, not realizable to-day 
and “‘ the revision of armaments must be sought on other lines,”’ and he 
added, ‘‘ Cannot a little credit be given to Germany? It may be that 
this is the best way to hold in check her eventual excessive demands.’’ 

In a reference to the League, he said it remained to be proved that 
a radical reform would provoke a war. It was essential to separate the 
Covenant from the Peace Treaties, and this involved also the recognition 
of the necessity that the League should be free from the question of 
sanctions, which was a source of danger and weakness. 


Japan. 

December 8th.—The official view regarding the Italian proposals for 
the reform of the League of Nations was understood to be that regional 
Leagues offered more practical means of ensuring peace than a universal 
body. The fundamental policy of the Government was set forth in the 
Imperial Rescript of March 27th, 1933. 

December 15th.—Occupation of Kuyuan by Japanese and Manchukuo 
force. (See China.) . 

December 29th.—M. Litvinoff’s speech regarding Japanese policy. 
(See U.S.S.R.). 
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League of Nations. 

December oth.—M. Avenol in Paris. (See France.) 

December 11th.—M. Avenol’s address in London. (See Great Britain.) 

December 19th.—The Secretariat received from the Commission to the 
Gran Chaco a telegram stating that the President of Paraguay had pro- 
sosed a general armistice, to be in force from December roth till December 
,0th, and had invited the Commission to convene the belligerents im- 
mediately to negotiate terms of peace. 

Bolivia was stated to have accepted the proposal. 

December 22nd.—The Secretariat circulated to the Council telegrams 
from commanders of the Bolivian forces alleging violations of the armistice 
by Paraguayan troops on December rgth and 2oth, and stating that the 
“engagement of honour ’’ had proved to be “no more than a clumsy 
trap for the Commission and the League, as well as for the Pan-American 


Conference.” 


DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE, 

December 6th—The Committees on Effectives and Supervision com- 
pleted the first stage of their work and adjourned until January. 

Mr. Henderson informed the press, in Paris, that his conversations 
with M. Paul-Boncour, the previous day, had centred round the question 
of ‘‘ guarantees of execution,’ which were understood to be of an economic 
and diplomatic character. 


Malta. 
December 15th.—The Nationalist paper Malta was suspended under the 


Sedition Ordinance. It had been publishing anti-British articles from 
Italian papers, among them. one in which it was insinuated that the 
Imperial authorities were keeping the island in a state of poverty in order 
to speculate on unemployment. 

Dr. Mizzi, the former Minister for Education, was charged with 
sedition, as the owner of the paper. 

December 29th.—Dr. Mizzi was convicted and fined {10, and the 
Court ordered the suspension of Malta for 2 months. 


The Netherlands. 

December 16th.—It was announced that a trade agreement had been 
concluded with Germany. Dutch agricultural products were accorded 
advantages through reductions of tariffs and increases in quota allowances. 

December 27th.—Application to German Government for commutation 
of sentence on Van de Lubbe. (See Germany.) 


Palestine. 

December oth.—A number of people were injured during disturbances 
at Telaviv, when the police had to break up demonstrations of Jewish 
Revisionists who were protesting against the measures taken to deport 
illegal Jewish immigrants. 

December 12th——The Jewish Agency issued an official statement 
condemning the action of the Telaviv rioters and praising the police, 
which it described as the bulwark of the country’s security. 


Paraguay. 
_ December 12th —It was announced in Asuncion that the Chaco 
fighting was virtually at an end, and celebrations were held of the victory 
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of the army over the Bolivian forces. The capture of 9,000 Bolivians 
was claimed, together with nearly 50 guns. 

December 19th.—Acceptance of President’s proposal for an armistice. 
(See League of Nations.) 

December 22nd.—Allegations re violation of the armistice. (Se 


League of Nations.) 


Poland. 

December 6th.—The official Gazeta Polska published an article pointing 
out that the League of Nations was a failure because it worked on a 
wrong principle, the hierarchy of the large Powers dictating to the 
smaller. It had become a windmill grinding empty phrases, unable to 
realise President Wilson’s plan of progress and peace. It was not too 
democratic, but undemocratic. 

The League and the Disarmament Conference were being killed 
simultaneously by Britain’s continuous desire to remain arbitrator 
without commitments, Germany’s wish to rearm, and France’s determina- 
tion to remain armed. 

December toth—The President of the Republic received Herr 
Rauschning, the President of the Danzig Senate, who also visited the 
Prime Minister and the Foreign Minister to discuss relations between 
Danzig and the Polish Government. 

December 14th.—The Government announced a programme of con- 
stitutional reforms under which the Sejm was to be transformed into an 
advisory body and the Senate to become a “ picked Council,’’ one-third 
of its members being nominated by the President and the rest by Legion- 
aires and holders of military decorations. The President was to have the 
sole right to appoint and discharge Cabinets, and be empowered to veto 
all legislation. 

It was announced that the Government had decided not to make any 
payment to the U.S. Government against the War Debt instalment due 


the following day. 


Portugal. 

December 7th.—The Government issued a statement regarding the 
suppression of a revolutionary movement which had been timed to 
break out on November 2oth. Adequate precautions had been taken, 
and an attempt to cause disturbances at Braganza had been immediately 
suppressed. A number of political prisoners were sent to the Azores, 
and 150 were in prison awaiting trial. 


Rumania. 

December 1oth.—The Government decided to dissolve the “ [ron 
Guard.”” Over 300 members were arrested, and the premises of the 
organisation were searched by the police. 

M. Titulescu’s broadcast statement. (See Czechoslovakia.) 

December 20th.—The Elections for the Chamber were held throughout 
the country. 

December 21st.—Measures were taken to control the activities of the 
anti-Semite party of M. Cuza, as a result of which the extreme Right 
was believed to have lost nearly 200,000 votes. 

(The Franchise Law guaranteed a large majority of the seats i 
Parliament to the party securing 40 per cent. of the total poll.) 
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December 22nd.—The Election returns showed that the Liberals had 
300 seats; the National Peasants, 29 ; the young Liberals (M. Bratianu) 
10: the Peasant Party (M. Lupu) 11; the Anti-Semites, 8; National 
Aerarians, 8; Hungarian Party, 9; and others, 11. (The National 
Peasant Party had 277 seats in the old Chamber.) 

Polling was held for the 113 seats in the Senate filled by popular vote, 
and the Government Party secured 111. 

December 29th.—The Premier, M. Duca, was assassinated at Sinaia by 
a member of the Iron Guard, who was arrested, together with two 
companions. The Government decided to arrest all members of the 
Iron Guard including the leader, M. Codreanu. 

December 30th.—The King appointed M. Angelescu, the Minister for 
Education, to the Premiership, and the members of the Cabinet remained 
in office. 

Martial law was proclaimed in nine of the principal towns, and a 
censorship imposed on newspapers. Many more members of the Iron 
Guard were arrested. 


Saudi-Arabia. 

December 28th.—It was announced that a treaty of friendship with 
Transjordan, signed in Jerusalem in August, 1933, had been ratified 
in Cairo. 


Siam. 

December 10th.—The Assembly of the People’s Representatives was 
formally opened by the King. The Speech from the Throne promised 
the initiation of measures for the development of local self-government 


and public instruction. 


Spain. 

December 8th.—The Cortes elected Senor Alba as Speaker. (He 
belonged to the Radical Party.) 

The Minister of the Interior announced that, for the fourth time, he 
had been warned of a revolutionary movement, and said, “if it comes, 
we will give it short shrift.’’ Minor disturbances were reported from 
Huesca, Saragossa and other towns. 

Bomb outrages occurred in Barcelona and a good deal of damage was 
done. Incidents were reported from other Catalan towns, and extraor- 
dinary precautions were taken against an anarchist rising. A prominent 
leader was arrested. : 

December gth.—Attempts at rebellion by anarchists and syndicalists 
occurred in several parts of the country, but met with no success owing 
to the precautions taken. The most serious disturbances were at Sara- 
gossa, while there were acts of violence also in Granada and Valencia 
Provinces. A general strike began at Corunna, and miners declared a 
strike in Andalusia. 

The Barcelona-Seville train was bombed and wrecked, with heavy 
loss of life, and other trains were derailed. 

The Government proclaimed a state of alarm and troops were called 
out in several districts. 

_ In Barcelona a rising took place which resulted in considerable loss of 
life. At Granada several convents were set on fire. 

December 10th.—The Minister of the Interior broadcast a message to 
the nation in which he said the Government was quite capable of dealing 
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with all disorder, and enumerated the consequences entailed by the 
proclamation of a state of alarm for the population in general and for 
the rebels. 

A new terrorist movement was attempted in several suburbs of 
Barcelona, and bombs were exploded. Anarchists opened fire on the 
police and military, but were soon brought under control and a number 
of them arrested. 

December 11th.—Extremists were reported to be active in Leon and 
in parts of north-west Spain,while in Madrid a number of bomb explosions 
occurred, but without serious damage. Fighting with anarchists took 
place at Badajoz. 

Conditions in Barcelona showed no improvement, and an attempt at 
calling a general strike led to the closing of a number of factories. Acts 
of violence were reported from other centres in Catalonia, particularly in 
Lerida Province. A revolutionary general strike was also declared at 
Algeciras. 

The General Workers’ Union (affiliated to the Socialist Party) passed 
a resolution condemning the general strike movement, and instructing 
its members to continue at work throughout the country. 

December 12th.—It was stated in Madrid that the main responsibility 
for the revolt had been traced to the National Federation of Labour or 
“One Big Union” (C.N.T.), which was the syndicate in league with 
anarchists of the Iberian Anarchist Federation (F.A.I.). At the same time 
rumours were current that the movement was being financed by the more 
fanatical Right Wing elements. 

The day passed more quietly, following on numerous arrests in 
Madrid and in several towns. In Barcelona the anarchist movement was 
stated to be under control ; the general strike ended in most parts of the 
city and the transport strike was called off after lasting 24 days. Acts 
of terrorism against railway trains in other parts of the country continued 
to be reported, and a railway strike was in force in Andalusia. 

December 13th.—Sporadic outrages occurred in Cordoba and Asturia 
Provinces, and arrests continued to be made at Saragossa. 

The news organ of the National Federation of Labour, C.N.7., was 
suspended. 

December 15th.—The C.N.T. suspended its opposition to the authorities 
and ordered its members to return to work. 

December 16th.—Senor Barrios and his Cabinet resigned. 

December 17th.—Senor Lerroux formed a Government, with Senor 
Romero as Foreign Minister and Senor Lara, Minister for Finance. 
Senor Barrios was Minister for War, and other portfolios were held as 
follows :—The Interior, Senor Avello; Justic, Senor Valdes ; Labour, 
Senor Estadella; Agriculture, Senor Rodriquez; Industry, Senor 
Samper ; and Public Works, Senor del Rio. 

In forming the Cabinet Senor Lerroux was guided by a note from the 
President stating that it should be “clearly Republican in character, 
with the Radical Party as a basis, but “extending to the Right in the 
measure permitted by transactions between the parties which solemnly 
adhere to the Republic.” 

The Ministers of Finance, War, Education, Labour, Industry and 
Public Works were Radicals, as was the Premier. 

December 19th.—The Prime Minister read the Ministerial declaration 
to the Cortes. He said, “‘ We have come to nationalize the Republic 
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without egoism or violence. The first endeavours of the Ministry will be 
directed to the re-establishment of public peace and social discipline by 
making observance of the law obligatory for all.” 

He announced his intention of making all possible economies in the 
Budget estimates, and special attention would be paid to commercial 
agreements, especially with South America. 
~ The legislation promulgated by the late Cortes would have to be 
respected. A more active land reform policy would be pursued ; as to 
legislation in religious matters, this also would be respected, but in a 
manner not to wound the feelings or conscience of anybody. 

Senor Gil Robles, leader of the Confederation of Autonomous Rights 
(C.E.D.A.) reiterated in the Cortes an offer of support which he had already 
made in the presence of President Zamora, but Senor Prieto, the Socialist 
leader, accused the Prime Minister of being the prisoner of the Right. 

December 20th.—The Chamber passed a vote of confidence in the 
Government by 265 votes to 53. This was after a debate in which 
Senor Gil Robles, leader of the C.E.D.A. (known in the Cortes as the 
Accion Popular Agraria) said that the Constitution would eventually 
have to be reformed, for its ultra-Democratic and ultra-Parliamentarian 
bias ran counter to the current that had set in generally in the world. 
But Constitutional reform could only be brought about by the legal 
methods provided in the Constitution, 7.e., by a Constituent election. 
He acknowledged that the hour of the Right had not yet come to assume 
the responsibilities of office, but it would come in due course. 

December 25th—The death occurred of Colonel Macia, President of 
the Generalitat of Catalonia. 

December 31st—Don Luis Companys was elected President of the 
Generalitat. (He had been Minister of Marine in the Azana Cabinet. 
He belonged to the Left, but had never been identified with extreme 
separatism.) 


Switzerland. 

December 12th.—In a speech to the German Chamber of Commerce 
of Switzerland on the subject of ‘‘ Interest or Dividend’ Dr. Schacht 
declared that unless a complete change in the world economic situation 
came about Germany would never be able to pay the interest on her 
foreign loans to the extent arranged. The figures of world trade showed 
that, during the next 6 months, Germany would not be in a position to 
carry out a 50 per cent. transfer, as hitherto. 

He argued that, conversion of her loans being impossible, Germany 
was caught in a net of interest twice as high as that of Great Britain or 
Switzerland. He also said that the international debt burden, totalling 
220 milliards of marks (£11,000 million) was dragging the world economic 
system down to destruction. 

December 14th.—M. Pilet-Golaz was elected President of the Swiss 
Confederation for 1934. 

_ December 15th.—End of dispute re Free Zones of Pays de Gex and 
Upper Savoy. (See France.) 


Turkey. 

December 6th.—The Council of Ministers decided to adopt a Five Year 
Plan for the development of industry. A number of new factories were 
to be established, as State enterprises. 
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December 26th.—The Grand National Assembly ratified unanimously 
the Convention for the definition of an aggressor signed in London on 


July 3rd, 1933. 


Uruguay. 

December 15th.—The Economic Committee of the Pan-American 
Conference voted unanimously in favour of a proposal made by Mr. 
Hull (on December 12th), that there should be conventions for abolishing 
import and export restrictions and prohibitions, and that all agreements 
made should contain an unconditional and unrestricted most-favoured- 
nation clause. Mr. Hull had also suggested that the agreements should 
not include any features which might possibly provide the contracting 
parties with an immediate advantage which was likely to react disad- 
vantageously on world trade as a whole. 

Speaking in the Peace Committee of the Conference Mr. Hull said, “ My 
country’s people strongly feel that this so-called right of conquest must 
for ever be banished from this hemisphere, and they shun and reject the 
so-called right for themselves.” 

Representatives of Argentina, Brazil, and Mexico made similar 
statements. 

December 22nd.—The Conference was concluded after the plenary 
session had adopted a resolution for the creation of a Pan-American 
Labour Institute, the function of which would be to co-ordinate labour 
conditions in all Latin American States. Among the objects mentioned 
was that of co-operation with the I.L.O. at Geneva. 

December 26th.—The Conference adopted by acclamation a resolution 
submitted by Mr. Cordell Hull calling upon Bolivia and Paraguay to 


accept the mediation of the League of Nations. 


U.S.A. 

December 6th.—It was announced that the President had set up a 
National Emergency Council, to co-ordinate and make available informa- 
tion upon the various activities of the Government. It consisted of the 
Secretaries of the Interior, Agriculture, Commerce and Labour and the 
heads of the N.R.A., the Agriculture Recovery Administration, the 
Federal Emergency Relief Organisation and other bodies. 

The President addressed the Federal Council of the Churches on the 
subject of economic conditions and said he was “‘ wholly ready to challenge 
the pagan ethics that are represented in many phases of our boasted 
modern civilisation . . . we recognise the right of the individual 
to seek and obtain his own fair wage, his own fair profit in his own fair 
way—just so long as in the doing of it he shall not push down or hold 
down his neighbour. And at the same time we are at one in calling for a 
collective effort on broad lines of social planning—a collective effort 
which is wholly in accord with the social teachings of Christianity.” 

December 7th.—General Johnson defended the President’s policy at 4 
dinner of the National Association of Manufacturers in New York, and 
urged his hearers to do their own thinking. Those who were opposed 
to the N.R.A. codes were principally sweat-shop operators, employers 
of child labour, ‘‘ so-called captains of finance who skinned the country 
alive by misnamed securities,’ and sniping newspapers. 

Critics of the gold-buying policy he said were “ as arid in their assertion 
that the President’s handling of the gold problem indicates uncontrollable 
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inflation as are their brothers on the other side of the money fence who 
are crying out against his policy on the ground that it perpetuates a fetish 
and puts a dam against the flood of fiat money which they claim would 
show a way out of the money morass.’’ Great insistence on a return to 
the gold standard might well result in a rebound by Congress which would 
end in the issue of fiat money. 

The Roosevelt dollar he described as “‘ the soundest money on the 
face of the globe, now or at any other time.’’ He asked whether the 
critics wished the President to go to a roo per cent. gold dollar, or to 
make a specific cut in gold content, and if the latter, what cut ? Depre- 
ciationists said that prices varied with the price of gold ; they could not 
prove it, but they believed it ; and he went on, “ Well, the President is 
giving that theory as careful and complete a test as was ever conceived. 
But the test he invented keeps everything in his own control. It pre- 
serves the credit of the United States.” 

The buying of gold increased the gold coverage of the currency and 
made exports easier and imports harder, he added, and he concluded by 
saying that the country had much more to fear from Congress than from 
the Executive. 

A Treasury issue of $950 million of certificates bearing interest at 
2} per cent. was over-subscribed nearly three times during the day. 


December 8th—The National Association of Manufacturers passed 
resolutions supporting the national recovery programme and the 
President’s monetary policy. The first was adopted unanimously, but 
that regarding the monetary policy was a compromise measure, owing to 
a minority of the delegates demanding a return to the gold standard. 


December toth.—The leaders of the Socialist Party issued a declaration 
against inflation, asserting that ‘‘the few advantages that might be 
gained from it and the changes sought to be accomplished by those who 
advocate it could be achieved by sounder methods without incurring the 
dangers involved in inflation.’””’ They recommended, however, a policy 
of financing the public works programme by the issue of currency as 
preferable to and more honest than that of Government borrowing 
through bond issues. They claimed that it would also save the nation 
about $4,000 million for what they were now borrowing. 


December 11th.—The President sent a message to the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, in which, after detailing the progress made in raising 
farm incomes, he expressed his belief that while ‘‘ we are not out of the 
wood yet . . . weseem to be on our way.” 

The maladjustment between supply and demand had been years in 
making and could not be cured overnight. He claimed, however, that 
money was getting into the hands of the people who needed it, and ap- 
pealed to the farmers to support the farm programme wholeheartedly. 

The President announced the formation of a special Government 
foreign trade agency. 

December 12th.—The Federal Reserve Banking system issued a state- 
ment announcing that the banks had sufficient gold reserves to increase 
the currency in circulation by over 50 per cent. On the basis of the 
statutory gold price of $20-67 and utilising all eligible resources, the 
Federal Reserve could issue nearly $3,000 millions worth of new notes 
having more than 4o per cent. legal gold cover. 

In a speech to the Farm Bureau Federation at Chicago Mr. Wallace, 
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the Secretary for Agriculture, urged the need for crop control and said 
he aimed at retiring 40 million acres of farm land from production. 

In a speech in New York the President of the American Bankers’ 
Association expressed his “‘ abounding faith ’’ that the monetary problem 
would be solved “‘ without doing violence to sound tradition.” The risk 
of fiat money he described as a bogey which need alarm no one. 

December 14th.—The annual report of the Secretary for Agriculture 
was published. In this Mr. Wallace said that ‘‘ the nation faces a choice 
between two lines of policy—either it must modify its tariff policy so as to 
permit a larger quantity and value of imports to enter the country, or 
it must accept a considerable and permanent loss of its foreign markets.” 

As regards the Government’s monetary policy he said that agriculture 
could not depend exclusively on a monetary action to restore farm incomes, 
Depreciation of the dollar acted unequally on different agricultural 
products ; it also raised the price of things the farmer must buy and by 
itself did nothing to change a maladjusted situation for the better. 

The State Department announced that it was receiving a total of 
$8,898,123 the following day against War Debt instalments from Great 
Britain, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Latvia and Lithuania. Finland was 
paying in full, and France, Belgium, Poland, Hungary and Estonia were 
paying nothing. 

December 15th—The Government accepted a token payment of 
$7,500,000 from the British Government against the War Debt. It also 
received the full amount of the instalment due from Finland ($229,000.). 

December 16th.—In an address at Columbia University, Professor 
Moley stated that the internationalist views Mr. Hull had expressed at 
the Pan-American Conference were completely out of harmony with the 
Nationalist economy of the “‘ new deal.’’ The success of the measures 
already taken to restore prosperity depended on a “ strict economy,” 
which not only precluded a lowered tariff, but fore-shadowed one pro- 
pressively higher. 

The President received a petition from the National Economy League 
in which it was declared that the national credit of the country was 
menaced by the very great cost of the Recovery Programme, and that a 
Budget ‘‘ truly balanced at the earliest practical date ’’ was essential 
It calculated that the current year would see an increase of $4,000 million 
in the National Debt. 

December 18th.—The Secretary of Commerce’s Report for the fiscal 
year 1932-33 was published. He said that an increase in both exports 
and imports had taken place which was due partly to better conditions, 
but was attributable also to the trend of prices and the dollar exchange 
Invisible exports fell considerably, immigrant remittances were about 
four-fifths of the total of the previous year, shipping receipts fell off by 
about 50 per cent., and interest on investments abroad fell by 33 pet 
cent. 

The Report emphasised the importance of the export trade to 
American agriculture, as well as to manufacturers. In 1932 more than 
half the raw cotton produced had been sold abroad, more than one-fourtli 
of the tobacco, and more than one-seventh of the wheat. 

The Brookings Institute issued a report on Current Monetary Issues 
in which it maintained that no definite or predictable rise in commodity 
prices could be assumed to follow a given depreciation of the currency, 
that monetary manipulation held no assurance of fundamental recovery, 
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and that monetary uncertainty sooner or later led to a deterioration of 
Government credit. 

The report also criticised adversely the theory of the ‘‘ commodity 
dollar,’ and asserted that there was no evidence for believing that once 
a desired price level had been obtained, by whatever means, the level 
could henceforth be controlled by altering the price of gold. 

The Principality of Monaco applied for leave to bring an action in the 
Supreme Court of the United States against the State of Mississippi for 
repayment of the principal and interest of bonds to the face value of 
$100,000, which had been in default since 1841. 


December 20th.—The President announced an extension of the blanket 
code for industry for 4 months after its expiry on December 31st. 

Mr. Frank Walker was appointed head of the National Emergency 
Council, with responsibility to co-ordinate and consolidate the recovery 
agencies (the N.R.A. the A.A.A., and the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration). 

December 21st.—The President ratified the Silver Agreement, concluded 
at the World Economic Conference between the 8 principal silver pro- 
ducing and using countries on July 22nd. 

He further ordered the purchase of silver by the Government, the 
price to be 644 cents an ounce. The U.S. Mint was instructed to coin 
half the annual production of 24 million ounces of silver. 


December 27th.—The Navy Department announced that it had decided 
to ask Congress to adopt two resolutions which would have the effect of 
giving authorisation a 5-year construction programme costing about 
$516 million, and designed to bring the fleet to full treaty strength in 
1939. It involved the building of 102 vessels, in addition to the existing 
32 vessel construction programme (being financed by an allotment of 
$238 million from the Public Works Administration.) 

Banking Houses which marketed the German dollar bonds cabled to 
Dr. Schacht a protest against the arbitrary reduction of the interest 
payments by the Reichsbank. 

December 28th.—The acting Secretary of the Treasury issued an order 
requiring the delivery to the Treasury of all gold held privately, except 
that owned by the Federal Reserve Banks or the R.F.C., or gold used 
for industrial purposes. 

Speaking at the banquet of the Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 
President Roosevelt said that ‘the definite policy of the United 
States from now on is one opposed to armed intervention” any- 
where in the Western Hemisphere, since ‘the maintenance of 
constitutional government in other nations is not a sacred obligation 
devolving upon the United States alone. It is only if and when the 
failure of the orderly processes affects the other nations of the continent 
that it becomes their concern ; and the point to stress is that in such an 
event it becomes the joint concern of the whole continent in which we are 
neighbours.”’ 

In the field of world affairs he challenged the belief that the masses 
of the people themselves in each nation supported a narrow nationalism, 
and he believed the blame for the danger to peace lay in the political 
leaders, not in the populations. President Wilson’s appeal to banish 
war ‘‘ meant little to the imagination or hearts of a large number of the 
statesmen at the Peace Conference. Political profit, personal prestige 
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and national aggrandisement attended the birth of the League of Nations 
and handicapped it from its infancy by seeking their own profit and 
their own safety first.’’ The League had, nevertheless, provided q 
common meeting place and the machinery which served for internationa] 
discussion, and in very many practical instances it had helped labour 
and health and commerce and education, and last, but not least, the 
actual settlement of many disputes among nations, great and small. 

The United States was now co-operating more openly in the fuller 
utilization of the League machinery than ever before. They were not 
members and did not contemplate membership, but they were co-operating 
in every matter which was not primarily political, “‘ and in every matter 
which obviously represents the views and the good of the peoples of the 
world, as distinguished from the views and good of the political leaders 
of the privileged classes or of imperialistic aims.”’ 

The President then said he believed that go per cent. of the population 
of the world were ‘‘ content with the territorial limits of their respective 
nations and are willing further to reduce their armed forces to-morrow 
if every other nation in the world will agree to do the same thing.” But 
behind the threat to peace lay the fear that the other ro per cent. might 
go along with a leadership which sought territorial expansion at the 
expense of neighbours and which, under various pleas, were unwilling 
to reduce armaments or stop re-arming, even if everybody else agreed 
to non-aggression and to arms reduction. 

He therefore reiterated his proposal of May 16th as “‘ something to 
this effect.’’ (z) ‘‘ Let every nation agree to eliminate, over a short 
period of years and by progressive steps, every weapon of offence in its 
possession, and to create no additional weapons of offence. This does 
not guarantee a nation against invasion unless you implement it with 
the right to fortify its own border with permanent and non-mobile 
defences ; and also with the right to assure itself, through international 
and continuing inspection, that its neighbours are not creating nor 
maintaining offensive weapons of war. (2) A simple declaration that 
_ no nation will permit any of its armed forces to cross its own borders 
into the territory of another nation. Such an act would be regarded by 
humanity as an act of aggression, and as an act therefore that would 
call for condemnation by humanity.”’ 

Mr. Roosevelt added that such agreement would be of no value 
unless it was entered into by every nation without exception. If it were 
signed by the great majority on the understanding that it would go 
into effect only when signed by all it would be “‘ a comparatively easy 
matter to determine which nations in this enlightened time are willing 
to go on record as belonging to the small minority of mankind which still 
believes in the use of the sword for invasion of and attack upon its 
neighbours.”’ His proposal, he concluded, was that “‘ from now on wat 
by Governments shall be changed to peace by peoples.” 

January ist, 1934.—Mr. Woodin resigned his office of Secretary o! 
the Treasury, and the Acting-Secretary, Mr. Morgenthau, was sworl 
in as Secretary. 

January 2nd.—The Chairman of the R.F.C. stated that the foreign 
purchases of gold totalled a little more than $50 million, while the amount 
bought in the country was $24,800,000 worth. 

Presentation of protest against reduction in German foreign debt 
interest. (See Germany.) 
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U.S.S.R. 


December 11th.—A decree was issued exempting from grain deliveries 
the peasants of Eastern Siberia, with a view to stimulating the flow of 
migration to the Far East. The prices for fish caught in Far Eastern 
waters were increased and the pay was increased of employees in Eastern 
Siberia, including that of soldiers stationed there. 

December 13th.—Mr. William Bullitt presented his credentials to the 
President of the Union as the first Ambassador of the U.S.A. The 
Communist Party opened a campaign in connection with the decree of 
December 11th, describing it as an epoch-making event, designed to 
strengthen the defences of the Far-Eastern frontiers. 

December 14th.—The Consul-General in Manchuria reported that the 
Manchukuo authorities had appointed a manager to the Chinese Eastern 
Railway. 

Ratyfications were exchanged in Moscow of the Convention regarding 
the definition of an aggressor in the Non-Aggression Pact between the 
U.S.S.R. and Lithuania. 

December 15th.—M. Litvinoff and the Italian Ambassador exchanged 
ratifications of the Pact of Friendship, Non-Aggression and Neutrality, 
signed on September 2nd, 1933. 

December 18th.—It was announced in Moscow that a new drive was to 
be made to increase the military preparedness of the civilian population 
by a series of measures to be carried out by the Communist Youth or 
Young Communist League, and the Osaviakhim. The latter body was 
to recruit a further 2 million members, and an additional 500,000 young 
men were to start military training ; also 1,000 new gas detachments 
were to be raised before the 16th birthday of the Red Army in February. 

December 28th.—The Central Executive Committee of the Soviet 
Union opened its session in Moscow, and M. Molotoff made a speech in 
which he accused “ certain Japanese militarists of making dirty attempts 
to provoke the Soviet because they greatly feared the union of the U.S.S.R. 
and the United States in the Far East.’ He stated that relations with 
France were cordial, and they would attempt to re-establish normal 
relations with Germany “despite the hostile campaigns of Herr 
Rosenberg.” The dominant fact of the year, he said, was American 
recognition of the Union. 

December 29th.—Speaking at the meeting of the Central Executive 
Committee M. Litvinoff referred to Japan’s policy in Manchuria as the 
“darkest and most threatening cloud on the international political 
horizon,” and spoke of the ‘‘ impudent and provocative activities of the 
Japanese authorities in Manchukuo,” which he described as the “‘ agency 
of the Japanese Government and Japanese command.” 

He went on to say that the negotiations for the sale of the C.E. 
Railway would not be resumed while arbitrary acts on the railway con- 
tinued. Japanese war preparations in Manchuria threatened not only a 
violent seizure of the line but also of the Soviet frontiers, and he went 
on, ‘‘ We had no recourse except to strengthen our frontier, transferring 
there necessary forces and taking other military measures. But while 
we take exclusively defensive measures Japan feverishly prepares for a 
war which can only be offensive, because no one threatens the safety of 
Japan.”” Japan, he declared, was now isolated from the whole world ; 
she should prove her peacefulness by signing a pact of non-aggression 
with the Soviet Government. 
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M. Litvinoff also predicted.the early conclusion of a trade agreem 
with Great Britain; he expressed satisfaction at the improvement jp: 
relations with France, Poland and the U.S.A., but said he was dissatisfed 
with the course of Russo-German relations, and cited Herr Hitlers’ 
demand that Germany should acquire territory in the East, and 
Rosenberg’s alleged intrigues with the Ukrainian counter-revolutionaries, 
No official statement had yet been made cancelling these dreams. 

In spite of the aid given to Germany by the U.S.S.R., relations had 
deteriorated and German political leaders propounded anti-Soviet ideas,’ 
including the idea of cleaving a way eastward for Germany with fire and 
sword. 

They certainly had a definite opinion about the German régime, he 
concluded, but they did not wish to meddle in Germany’s internal affairs, 
and he added, “‘ we do not want expansion either east or west ; we do not 
hate the German people or want their land, or threaten their rights, and 
we will never encourage others to do so.” “5 4 

He also made what was understood to be a reference to the League 
of Nations with the words, ‘‘ We have never refused, nor do we refuse, 
international co-operation if organised to consolidate peace. We are 
willing to use some of the existing or projected international combinations 
and organisations if we may expect them to serve the interests of peace,” 

December 30th.—The Politbureau was understood to have approved 
the programme for the completion of the second Five Year Plan, under 
which total industrial production was to increase 240 per cent. by 1937, 
as compared with 1932. ) 

The value of output was expected to reach 103,000 million roubles, 
as against 43,000 millions in 1932. At the same time retail prices were te 
be reduced by 35 per cent., and wages increased by 2-1 per cent. The 
number of workers would be increased by 30 per cent. 

Other points were: electrification of 3,200 miles of railway and the 
construction of 5,000 miles of new track ; the construction of new canals 
to join the Volga and the Don and the Volga and the Moscow River; 
the construction of 15 textile and 12 cotton factories; and the con- 
struction on the Volga of a large hydro-electric power station more 
powerful than that at Dnieperstroi. 


Yugo-Slavia. 

December 1oth.—The King and Queen of Bulgaria arrived in Belgrade 
on an official visit. They were accompanied by the Bulgarian Prime 
Minister, M. Mushanoff. The populace gave them an enthusiastic 
welcome and the flags of the two countries were displayed side by side 
for the first time since the Balkan War of 1913. 

December 12th—The King received in audience M. Mushanoff, who 
subsequently had a conference with the Yugo-Slav Foreign Minister. 

December 13th.—In a statement to the press of Belgrade, M. Mushanofi 
referred quite frankly to the existence of questions which in the past had 
reacted unfavourably on their mutual relations, and said the best way to 
a satisfactory solution of them was personal contact between the Chiels 
of Staffs and their study of these questions in an atmosphere of friendship. 
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